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DID SPIRITUAL FOLK-SONGS DEVELOP FIRST IN THE 
NORTHEAST ?* 


by George Pullen Jackson 


HE search for the beginnings of American spiritual folk-songs 
is still young. It began about a decade ago along with the dis- 
covery of the songs themselves, some five to six hundred of them, 

in the traditional lyric stock of the rural religious white folk of the South 
in the earlier and earliest years of the nineteenth century. 

From this discovery and the study of evidence then available as to be- 
ginnings, there emerged a view which may be stated as follows: ‘The 
spiritual folk-songs developed apparently as a concomitant of the Great 
Southern and Western Revival at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury primarily among the Methodists and spread, with the help of the 
camp-meeting movement, to the rural white people and negroes in all 
parts of the land. This view has been held until very recently; and I am 
largely responsible both for that which has been found tenable in it and 
for its untenable features. 

It will be helpful, in approaching the matter of the needful revision 
of the foregoing statement, if we recall here the two chief varieties of 
the songs under observation. The one variety is the folk-hymn, with its 
traditional folk-melody traceable usually to some secular song or ballad, 
and its text of quiet but folky character and consistent form. The other 
is the revival spiritual song, with its likewise traditional folk-tune but with 
a choppy text consisting often of heterogeneous distichs larded with a re- 
frain and topped off with a chorus which is in some instances completely 
inorganic. It should be noted also that many songs of this latter va- 
riety have been found to be actual remakes, textually and melodically, 


*This paper was read before the Comparative Literature Section of the Modern 
Language Association in New York City, N. Y., on December 30, 1938. It will form 
a part of the Introduction to a second volume of spiritual folk songs of early America 
under the title Yankee Spirituals, now in preparation for publication this fall. 

*Cf. my Spiritual Folk-Songs of Early America, New York, Augustin, 1937, p. 
6 ff., and SFQ, I, 25 f. I am omitting from the present consideration the third variety, 
the religious ballads. 
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of songs of the former variety, the folk-hymn. These considerations 
as to varieties led naturally to the suspicion that the folk-hymns had de- 
veloped earlier than the revival spirituals. 

From the beginning of our interest in these songs we had, to be sure, 
found large numbers of folk-hymn texts to be the product of this and 
that eighteenth century religious poet, reaching back even to Isaac 
Watts; but we tended to minimize the import of such findings, feeling 
that such texts were nothing more than gradual adoptions by the Meth- 
odists. It was significant, however, that our search for such adoptions 
in the early English Methodist hymn and tune books failed to show any 
of the hymns and tunes under observation. It signified that our 
assumption of a Methodist source of these songs in the eighteenth cen- 
tury might have to be abandoned. 

Then we turned to the Baptists; and almost from the start it became 
evident that we were then on the right trail. From the song collections 
made by Baptists for the use of that sect in England and Wales we found 
scores of the very texts (no tunes were given) which enjoyed subse- 
quently such a vogue on these shores first as folk-hymns and then as 
material for revival spiritual songs. 

When did the Baptists—and their songs, of course—come to 
America? And what directions did they take on this side of the At- 
lantic? These were our next questions; and the Baptists’ denomina- 
tional history furnished the answers. They came over early in the 
eighteenth century and became increasingly strong first in the north- 
eastern region—rural New England, New York, New Jersey. During 
the fourth quarter of the century they spread into the Southeast and into 
the Kentucky-Tennessee region—the very place where, and time when, 
the camp-meeting wildfire started. 


Along with these newly acquired data a number of other known, but 
thus far strangely neglected, facts sprang to mind and assumed perti- 
nence: One was that the Baptists, at the time of their southward trek, 
were a good jump ahead of the Methodists in getting a foothold in this 
region. Another, that they were the strongest sect in the Kentucky 
section, and that it was they, rather than the Methodists, who had the 
leading part in the camp-meeting beginnings and spread. A third, that 
their revivalistic methods of propaganda and even their religious tenets 
were, or became, so similar to those of the Wesleyans and even the Pres- 
byterians that the onrushing revival movement found the three sects 
working hand in hand. And a fourth pertinent fact was that the Bap- 
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tists—people of the humblest classes from their early beginnings onward 
and never enjoying the favor of the socially, religiously, or politically 
influential—furnished precisely the type of soil from which a body of 
religious folk-song should spring, a type which was found also on the 
American frontier; whereas the Methodists and Presbyterians, by reason 


of their more dignified and church-controlled background, provided no 
such good earth. 


These facts and others pointed to the conclusion that it was the 
Baptists who were the chief bringers of religious folk-songs to America 
and the chief purveyors of these songs, in their earlier folk-hymn form, 
first to the Northeast and then to the camp-meeting folk around the turn 
of the century, and that, from about 1800 on, the Methodists and to some 
extent also the Presbyterians joined with the Baptists in carrying the 
tradition on. We have found as yet no reason to doubt, however, that 
the variety which we have called revival spiritual songs developed in this 
camp-meeting environment, chiefly out of the folk-hymn form and ma- 
terial, probably not before the nineteenth century, and under these joint- 
denominational auspices. 


All this sheds new light, it would seem, on the strength of the bond 
of traditional song which binds the British Isles to America; and it 
answers the question which is the title of this article with a yes. 


Vanderbilt University. 





Mr. Paul G. Brewster, of the Department of English, University of 
Missouri, is engaged in making a study of the ballad “The Twa Sisters” 
(British, American, Scandinavian, Faroic, and Icelandic texts and airs). 
He wishes to make it as comprehensive as possible, and would greatly 
appreciate the kindness of any readers of the Quarterly who may be able 
and willing to lend him texts in their possession. Originals will be 
carefully handled and will be returned to the senders as soon as copies 
can be made. Particularly desired are versions belonging to the Scot- 
tish or the Scoto-Irish tradition. Proper acknowledgment will, of 
course, be made for all texts used. 


Mr. Brewster may be addressed c/o Department of English, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
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ANOTHER SOUTHERN ANALOGUE TO THE MAK STORY’ 
by Thomas B. Stroup 


HE following easily recognizable version of the Mak story was 
given me by Miss Ernestine Chavous (19), a former student of 
mine, of Dublin, Georgia. Miss Chavous overheard * her grand- 

father, Ancil Chavous, tell the story several times. Ancil Chavous was 
fifteen years old when he enlisted in the Confederate Army in 1863. 
His parents, coming from South Carolina, settled in Richmond County, 
Georgia, near Augusta, where Ancil was born and where he lived most 
of his long life. This fact explains the setting of the story. As here 
told, the story is, as nearly as Miss Chavous can remember, in about the 
same language her grandfather told it.’ 


Oh, law, why are you all always a-talkin’ about hard times? 
You don’t know anything a-tall about hard times. You should 
have lived back in the days when the niggers and damn Yankees was 
a-runnin’ the country. Lee’s surrender didn’t stop the trouble— 
not by a long shot. We still had the niggers and the carpetbaggers 
to deal with. 


That reminds me: There was a Freedman’s Bureau in Au- 
gusta, close to where I used to live, where any nigger could enter 
complaint. Why, the Yanks would send out a squad of soldiers 
agin any white man a damn nigger complained of. We, havin’ 
no civil justice to speak of, jest had to take the law in our own hands. 
So we organized us a Ku Klux there in Richmond County. 


One evenin’ one of the farmers of the neighborhood had a nice 
fat shoat to come up missin.’ Somebody had simply made off with 
it, stole it. So the Klan got busy and decided to round up the thief. 
(As a matter of fact, this wasn’t the first time a hog had been 
missed.) Well, I went right along with em. And we looked all 
over the nigger quarters but found neither hair nor hide of any 
hog. Now, you know that a thing as big as a shoat can’t up and 
disappear in thin air; so I told the boys we ought to take another 
look around, especially at Pomp’s cabin. I knew Pomp, or Pompey 
as he called himself, pretty well, because my daddy owned him be- 
fore he was freed. And I knew that nigger was real shrewd. 


*The Mak Story is classified in Stith Thompson's Motif-Index as Type K 406 Z. 
Dr. H. M. Swyser and I pointed out two other Southern versions some years ago: 


JAFL, XLVII (1934), 378-81. 


* Miss Clavous says that “overheard” is correct, in that her grandfather thought the 
story somewhat too indelicate for her ears. 


* Ancil Chavous was not without learning, though his speech was that of the sub- 
stantial farmer folk of middle Georgia. 


[5] 
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» When we got back to Pomp’s cabin, his wife (her name was 
Candy) was in bed a-takin’ on to beat the band, just like she was in 
extreme labor. I’d seen Candy might nigh every day, but I hadn't 
noticed any signs of impendin’ motherhood. But there was some- 
thin’ bulky lyin’ there by her side all covered up. Well, my curi- 
osity got the best of me, so I jest jerked the covers back. And 
there lay Candy fully dressed and by her side, cold in death, the 
missing hog. 

When that happened, Pomp threw up his hands like he was 
horrified. “Great Gawd,” he hollered, “my wife has done bawned 
a hawg!” 


It is interesting to observe the talk of hard times in the opening of 
this version, in that it conforms to the opening of the Secunda Pastorum. 
But localization has taken place. The story is told in the first person, 
given a new time, and set in a new place, as is true of the other ana- 
logues. The new setting is the invention of the narrator. The old 
prank is here, but it is newly dressed to suit new times. 


University of Florida. 

















WPA AND FOLKLORE RESEARCH: “BREAD AND SONG” 
by B. A. Botkin 


I 

NEW YORK CITY field worker was interviewing a Croatian 
A tailor on Jugoslav folk songs. “Business is bad,” he said. “I 
have a big family. I just can’t put my head to anything. The 
chain stores—they just—” and he made a cutting gesture across his 
throat. “We ought to live, too. Something happen if this keep up... . 
If I could only put my head to it for a few hours, I could make a few 
songs.” “Oh, don’t be worried,” replied the interviewer. “I under- 
stand. You see, I don’t come from Park Avenue either. Millions of 
people have a hard time now. People will be ordering things for Christ- 
mas. Cheer up! Think of the folk melodies you sang as a youth. 
Forget bread for a few hours!” Then to herself she thought: “My, 
how you lied! You certainly didn’t sing when you had no bread! You 
couldn’t remember your own name, never mind about where you lived 
four years ago. And your voice was so weak the relief investigator told 
you to take a couple of sips of water to moisten your throat! ... Great 
thing this bread and song business! Messy world, messy world! 
We're all in the same boat—Yugoslav, American, Mayflower descendant, 

all mixed up in this bread and song thing. .. .” 

Bread and song have always had an intimate relation to each other 
in the creation and preservation of folklore, and they have an even more 
peculiar significance in WPA folklore research. Throughout we stress 
the relation between art and life, between work and culture. And our 
security-wage field workers, earning a precarious living of some twenty 
dollars a week, or much less, need not be taught this lesson. They 
learned it on the sidewalks of New York skipping rope and bouncing 
ball: 


Left! Left! [ had a good job and I left! 
First they hired me, then they fired me, 
Then by golly I left! 

Left! Left a wife and fourteen kids. 
Right! Right! Right on the kitchen floor. 


I should worry, I should care, 
I should marry a millionaire. 

He should die, I should cry, 

I should marry another guy. 


‘Paper read before the Popular Literature Section of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, December 30, 1938. 
[7] 








8 B. A. Botkin 
At school they wrote in each other’s autograph albums: 


Take a local, 

Take an express. 

Don't get off 

Till you reach success. 


And in the shadow of war and hunger they jingled this ironic bit of 
nonsense : 
Hailie Selassie was a kind old man, 
He lit the match to the frying pan. 
When all the people tasted the beef 
They all trucked off to the home relief. 


An inventory of the 355,000 words of New York City folklore copy 
collected by a staff of 27 workers in 88 working days from September 
through December, 1938, reveals in its titles and text the predominance 
of industrial and occupational interests in the folklore of the metropolis. 
The childhood level of playing at work and at being grown-up becomes 
the adolescent and adult level of work and amusement—the epic of con- 
struction, excavation and wrecking (subways, skyscrapers, bridges), 
transportation (taxi, bus, subway), shipping (railroads, trucking, long- 
shore and maritime industry), the needle trades (garments, fur, hats), 
the white collar professions and retail trades (department stores, ped- 
dling, markets), and the symphony of New York night life—taxi dance 
halls, night clubs, honky tonks. . 

“When we got a little older,” says one informant, “we stopped chasing 
the white horse [a game like “Follow the Leader’’] and started chasing 
the girls, yeh, and instead of shooting the cannon we began to shoot the 
dice. And plenty of other things. Yeh, and then I went to college, but 
it didn’t exactly reform me.” 


For example, the Negro street cries of Harlem are work songs, just 
as surely as are the Southern Negro’s songs of the cotton, cane and to- 
bacco fields, road-construction, sawmill and turpentine camps, and chain 
gangs. And they have social significance. Thus Mobile Mac, the Hop- 
pin’ John King, seasons his invitation to buy with a slap at the boss: 


An’ Hoppin’ John 

Wit’ plenty red-hot sauce 
Will make a po’ man 

Tu’n aroun’ en slap de boss. 
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New York Jewish needle workers sing at their work—and like the 
Negroes of the South they protest against too much or too little work, 
too little or too much love. “Yes, making a living,” said one to an inter- 
viewer, “this is like climbing the Alps.” 

Greenwich Village and the Seamen’s Union have both produced their 
minstrels, whose repertoire is also part of our New York City collection. 
The more folkish of the two, “Forty Fathoms,” describes himself and 
his songs simply: “I’m just a seaman who writes his stuff for seamen; 
just a message to seamen.” In “Johnny Kane,” to the tune of “The 
Butcher Boy,” he has written a classic stanza: 


So dig my grave both wide and deep, 
Place a Union banner at my head and feet. 
And on my heart let my strike card rest 

To show my mates that I did my best. 


Bobby Edwards, “King of Greenwich Village,” 1913-18, editor of 
The Quill, deliberately sought to keep his songs from becoming folk 
songs in diffusion, though many of them originated by improvisation and 
the collaboration of his audience. “I always tried to make my songs as 
difficult as possible.... I used up all the rhymes, so that they couldn’t 
be added to, or improved upon . . . so you see, I deliberately frustrated 
what might have become a field for a genuine growth of folk songs. 
Sometimes, though, Harry Kemp or somebody would add a verse or two 
and burst out with it when I got through, and, well, if it was good enough, 
I'd keep it and use it—but most of the time what the others wanted tu 
add was too good, and would have to be deleted out when we sang for the 
public.” Bread and song—Bobby Edwards sang derisively of Bohemian 
ladies and bootleggers, of the real-estate speculator’s invasion of the 
Village, and of police raids (to divert attention from the police’s short- 
comings), songs in which the accents of Tin Pan Alley mingled with 
those of Whiz Bang. 


She was only a bootlegger’s daughter, 
And her face it was somber and sad 

As she sat in her golden Packard, 

The only one that she had. 


Bread and song. In New England a regional collection is investi- 
gating the lives and lore of Connecticut clockmakers and munitions 
workers, Rhode Island fishermen and French-Canadian textile workers, 
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Maine clam diggers, Vermont Welsh slate workers and Italian granite 
workers, and a half-dozen additional nationality and occupational types 
of Massachusetts. In New York, Roland Palmer Gray is collecting 
canal and lumberjack songs. Pennsylvania is collecting, among other 
industrial lore, the hero-tales of Joe Magarac, the Hungarian strong man 
of the steel mills. Tales of railroading, brickmaking, and steel mills 
from Chicago; tales of the Oklahoma oilfields; tales of the Montana and 
Arizona copper mines; tales of Southern textile mill-workers and service 
occupations. 

Meanwhile we are not neglecting the lore of the more strictly rural 
folk, past and present—folk songs of the Cumberlands from Virginia; 
life histories and lore of the Southern tenant-farmer, of the Conchs and 
Latin colony of Florida; Negro spirituals and play-party songs from 
Alabama and South Carolina; Louisiana Voodoo and Creole lore; stories 
and songs of the Creole pioneers of Indiana; Spanish-American folk 
songs from New Mexico; oldtimers’ and tall tales from Iowa, Idaho, and 
Washington. 


II 


“If I could only put my head to it for a few hours, I could make a 
few songs.” 


Fortunately, people are never too busy to make and swap and gather 
folk songs and tales. In the depths of the depression the WPA is not 
too busy building roads and bridges to collect and study American folk- 
lore. And those of us who have come to it from the academic groves 
feel that we are participating in the greatest educational as well as social 
experiment of our time. 

It is idle to talk of the dangers of vulgarization and amateurishness. 
If giving back to the people what we have taken from them and what 
rightfully belongs to them, in a form in which they can understand and 
use, is vulgarization, then we need more of it. For the task, as we see 
it, is one not simply of collection but also of assimilation. In its belief 
in the public support of art and art for the public, in research not for 
research’s sake but for use and enjoyment by the many, the WPA is at- 
tempting to assimilate folklore to the local and national life by under- 
standing, in the first place, the relation between the lore and the life out 
of which it springs; and by translating the lore back into terms of daily 
living and leisure-time activity. In other words, the WPA looks upon 
folklore research not as a private but as a public function and folklore as 
public, not private property. This function is a collective and cooperative 
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one, a synthesis of anthropology, sociology, psychology, and literature, 
the results of which are being pooled and cleared for an ever widening 
public. 

Specifically, the folklore program of the WPA falls into two parts; 
first, the folklore work of the individual projects; and second, the work 
of the Joint Committee on Folk Arts, WPA, which, with the help and 
approval of the American Council of Learned Societies, has recently been 
set up in Washington to integrate and coordinate all the folklore, folk 
music, folk drama, and folk art and craft activities of the WPA, both 
within itself and with outside agencies. The original aim of the Joint 
Committee is to avoid needless duplication and overlapping and to insure 
complete coverage of the field, but more than that it will provide new 
directives and objectives in the training of personnel and the utilization 
of materials. 

The Committee is composed of technical (not administrative) rep- 
resentatives of the various branches of the WPA which in any way touch 
the field of folk culture. These branches include the five arts projects 
of Federal Project No. 1, which in the latter part of 1935 was organized 
in the division of Women’s and Professional Projects (the non-construc- 
tion division of the WPA), and four other divisions of the WPA: the 
Education and Recreation Divisions, the National Youth Administra- 
tion, and the Technical Services Laboratory. 

The particular folklore activities covered by these branches of the 
WPA, together with their supervisors, are as follows: the Folklore 
Studies of the Federal Writers’ Project, under B. A. Botkin; the Index 
of American Design of the Federal Art Project, under C. Adolph Glass- 
gold; the folk music recording and social music of the Federal Music 
Project, under Charles Seeger; the Folksong and Folklore Department 
ot the National Service Bureau of the Federal Theater Project, under 
Herbert Halpert ; the inventories of the Historical Records Survey, under 
S. B. Child; the adult and workers’ education program of the Education 
Division, under Ernestine L. Friedman; the leisure-time program of the 
Recreation Division, under Nicholas Ray; the art project of the NYA, 
under Grace Falke; and the special skills of the Technical Services Lab- 
oratory, under Grete M. Franke. 

Consultants are being drawn from government and private agencies. 
Among these are Donald H. Daugherty, of the Executive Office of the’ 
American Council of Learned Societies, who in June, 1938, called the 
first meeting of technical workers in the Arts Projects and so gave the 
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impetus to the formation of the Joint Committee; and Harold Spivacke, 
chief of the Music Division of the Library of Congress, who is coop- 
erating “in every way consistent with the Library’s policy and within 
the limits of the Library’s facilities,” specifically through the Archive of 
American Folksong, which is “ready to receive, shelve, and make avail- 
able recorded material” and to “aid in the actual recording by supplying 
discs and lending recording machinery.” The list further includes Ralph 
S. Boggs, George Herzog, Alan Lomax, Louise Pound, and Reed Smith. 

To consult and cooperate with the Joint Committee on request, the 
Executive Committee of the American Council of Learned Societies, on 
the recommendation of the newly established Committee on American 
Culture, has approved the appointment of a subcommittee of the Joint 
Committee on Materials for Research of the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council. 


The services offered by the Joint Committee to date are as follows: 


(a) the effecting of cooperation among the various workers and 
their projects; 

(b) the preparation of directives for the technical handling of folk 
arts contacts and materials; 

(c) the preparation and issuing of lists and descriptions of in- 
formants, materials, intermediaries, technical services and 
equipment available; 


(d) the sponsorship of publications. 


As its first field trip the Joint Committee is planning a three-months’ 
recording expedition through the Southeastern region. Using the sound 
truck of the Federal Theater Project, Herbert Halpert will collect both 
musical and speech material and suitable information regarding it from 
the informants and their communities. The list of informants and inter- 
mediaries is being pooled from all available sources. The material col- 
lected will be used in the furtherance of various programs, such as the 
productions of the Federal Music and Federal Theater Projects, the folk- 
lore publications of the Federal Writers’ Project, and the work of the 
Education and Recreation Divisions. A complete set of discs, photo- 
graphs, texts and accompanying information will be filed with the Li- 
brary of Congress, which is to provide the necessary materials and 
duplicates. 
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Basic to the program of the Joint Committee is the plan and pro- 
cedure of the Folklore Studies of the Federal Writers’ Project, as set 
forth in the Manual for Folklore Studies, September, 1938. Through- 
out the work the Federal Writers’ Project will serve as a clearing-house 
and central depository, a link between the various projects and between 
the national and regional committees. 

The folklore program of both the Federal Writers’ Project and the 
Joint Committee owes a debt to the sympathetic encouragement and stim- 
ulation of Henry G. Alsberg, director of the Federal Writers’ Project, 
who in 1936 initiated our folklore studies under the direction of John A. 
Lomax. Mr. Lomax served until July, 1937, and amassed a great deal 
of Negro lore and ex-slave interviews and stories and recorded a large 
number of folksongs. In the folklore publications of the Writers Project 
Mr. Alsberg is intent upon maintaining the high standards of accuracy 
and interest set by the twenty large-city, state, and interstate-route guides 
already published, most of which contain folklore data or chapters. 
Since the inception of our present folklore program in August, local, 
state, regional and national studies are well under way or nearing com- 
pletion in 27 states. Scheduled publications include local, state, regional, 
and national collections: Jdaho Lore, Hard Rock (Life and Lore of Ari- 
zona Mining Towns), Living Lore in New England, Chase the White 
Horse (New York City Songs and Stories from the Life), and 
American Folk Stuff (A National Collection of Folk and Local Tales). 
In addition, writers are being encouraged to do individual and collective 
creative work with the folk materials collected. 

The benefits of this varied activity are many. In addition to its folk- 
loristic value, its popular interest, and its creative uses, the material col- 
lected will have important bearings on the study of American culture in 
both its historical and functional aspects, including minority groups 
(ethnic, geographical, and occupational), immigration and internal mi- 
gration, local history, regional backgrounds and movements, linguistic 
and dialect phenomena. The knowledge and leads supplied will be of 
particular interest to students of popular literature, American literature, 
contemporary literature, present-day English, and the relations of liter- 
ature and society. Perhaps the most conspicuous benefit to scholarship 
will be the establishment of a national folklore archive in Washington 
and possibly of state and regional archives. 


But to the success and the very life of the undertaking the support 
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and cooperation of all scholars and their groups are necessary. Their 
advice and assistance are needed in the vast task of accumulation and 
evaluation. Beyond this, the most important task confronting the folk- 
lorist in America is that of justifying folklore and explaining what it is 
for, breaking down on the one hand popular resistance to folklore as 
dead or phony stuff and on the other hand academic resistance to its 
broader interpretation and utilization. Upon us devolves the tremendous 
responsibility of studying folklore as a living culture and of understand- 
ing its meaning and function not only in its immediate setting but in pro- 
gressive and democratic society as a whole. 


Washington, D. C. 








PEARL BRYAN 
by Ann Scott Wilson 


Although the ballad Pear! Bryan, an adaptation in America of Fair 
Florella, has been frequently reported,’ no adequate case history of it has 
been presented. The general situation reflected in the ballad is recog- 
nized, but certain very important elements of the tradition seem to be 
confused. According to Mr. Barry, the motive for the crime in Fair 
Florella is “undue jealousy ;” * references to a “jealous lover,” moreover, 
are found in texts of both Fair Florella and Pearl Bryan, and some texts 
of the ballads bear the title “The Jealous Lover.”* According to Dr. 
Cox, who published two texts of Pearl Bryan, D and E of his ““The Jeal- 
ous Lover,” the murdered girl “had been indiscreet, presumably with 
William Wood,” and the murder “was the result of a criminal operation.” 
Obviously this is an extraordinary set of circumstances to grow up under 
such a caption. The motive for the crime, however, was not jealousy, 
the “lover” was not William Wood, and the murder was not the result 
of a criminal operation. 


During the summer of 1895, in Greencastle, Indiana, a young man 
named Scott Jackson became acquainted with Will Wood; “through Will 
Wood, who was a second cousin to Pearl Bryan, he obtained an intro- 
duction to her and visited her frequently.” ° Subsequently the two ap- 
peared together in Cincinnati, Ohio, and this was the last time Pearl 
Bryan was seen alive. The following day, February 1, 1896, newspaper 
bulletins from that city announced her death.” “An autopsy disclosed 
that the girl was pregnant, and a healthy foetus of some five months de- 
velopment was found, which, in the opinion of experts, was probably 
alive until the death of the mother” from decapitation.’ Then followed 
the arrest of Scott Jackson as the murderer and Alonzo Walling as his 


*The Journal of American Folk-Lore, XX, 264-5; XXII, 370-2; XXVIII, 168-9; 
XXX, 344; XXXIX, 116-8; XLV, 130; L. Pound, American Ballads.and Songs, p. 
101 .; J. H. Cox, Folk-Songs of the South, pp. 197-202; J. H. Combs, Folks-Songs 
du Midi des Etats-Unis, p. 203; P. Barry, American Speech, III, 441 ff.; Flanders and 
Brown, Vermont Folk-Songs and Ballads, p. 59 ff. 


7 Op. cit., III, 441 ff. 
* See references above and the texts attached to this article. 
* Op. cit., p. 197. 
* Parkersburg Sentinel, Parkersburg, W. Va., March 23, 1897. 
* Ibid. 
", entucky Reports, 100, pp. 245 ff. 
[15] 
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accomplice. They were extradited to Newport, Kentucky, tried and 
convicted. Their execution occurred on March 20, 1897." 


The court found that Jackson “was probably the author of the girl’s 
ruin,’ “that Pearl Bryan, after trying without success certain remedies 
prescribed” by Jackson, came to Cincinnati in order that he might “pro- 
cure relief for her,” and that his final remedy was not a criminal opera- 
tion, but decapitation.’ His motive, therefore, was not jealousy, but an 
attempt to hide the incriminating result of a seduction. These are the 
main facts on which is based the ballad of Pearl Bryan. 


Of the accompanying texts, the first two are Pearl Bryan texts. 
They recount the tragic death of the young woman. Text A is far more 
widely diffused, but is only slightly adapted, indicating only by the names 
that it is a text of Pearl Bryan, rather than a text of Fair Florella, which 
is presented here, the third example, for comparative purposes.” 


A 
Communicated by Trula Lawson, Morgantown, W. Va., March, 
1936; obtained in 1928, near Sutton, Braxton County, W. Va. 


Down in a lonely valley 

Where the loveliest flowers bloom, 
It is there that poor Pearl Bryan 
Lies mouldering in the tomb. 


She died not broken hearted, 

Nor by disease she fell, 

But one moment’s parting took her 
From the one she loved so well. 


The night was dark and dreary, 
Pearl was afraid to stay; 

She said, “Jackson, I’m so weary, 
Let us retrace our way.” 


“Retrace your way, no never, 

For in these woods you’re doomed, 
So bid farewell to Mother 

And all loved ones at home.”’ 


* Parkersburg Sentinel, Feb. 6, 1896; March 23, 1897. 
° Kentucky Reports, 100, pp. 245 ff. 


” The text of Fair Florella and B of Pearl Bryan are from the ballad MS of Pro- 
fessor Louis W. Chappell, of West Virginia University, who suggested the investi- 
gation. 
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. Down, down she knelt before him 

And pleaded for her life, 

q But in her snow white bosom 
He plunged that fatal knife. 





“Dear Jackson, I'll forgive you,” 
, She said in dying breath; 
1 | “You know I never deceived you,” 
And she closed her eyes in death. 


tv 


B 
Contributed by Miss Clara Moore, Montrose, W. Va., May 1, 1929. 


It was on one Wednesday evening 
This awful tale was told; 
Jackson said to Waldon: 
Let’s go out for a stroll. 


H- wm OD + 


Waldon said to Jackson, 

1. While standing by his side: 
Who will be the maiden fair 
To take out for a ride? 


Jackson said to Waldon, 

While standing by his side: 

Pearl Bryan will be the maiden fair 
To take out for a ride. 


The cab was quickly ordered 
And for to take a stroll, 

And if you will only listen 
The half has never been told. 


They took her to Cincinnati, 

She had never been there before: 

She was led astray by Jackson one day, 
And she never seen mama no more. 


What have I done, O Scott Jackson, 
That you would take my life? 

You know I always loved you, 
Would have been your wife. 


There is room for you in Heaven, 
_ There is room for you in heart ; 

sti- There is room for us both in Heaven 
Where loved ones never part. 


2—Folklore 
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In came Waldon’s mother, 
A-pleadin for her son: 

He is my son, my only one, 

It’s the first crime he’s ever done. 


Don’t send him to the state’s prison, 
*Twill break my poor old heart; 

He is my son, my only one, 

How can I from him part? 





Farr FLORELLA 


The Jealous Lover. Reported by W. C. Blackhurst, Cass, W. Va., 
March 13, 1933, who collected the text in his neighborhood, from Miss 
Elizabeth Reda. 


Look down this lonely valley 
Where the violets bloom and fade; 
There my sweet Floretta 

Lies moldering in the tomb. 


She died not broken hearted ; 
Or by disease she fell; 

But in a moment parted 

From friends she Icved so well. 


One night the moon shone brightly, 
And the stars were shining too; 
And to the cottage lightly 

Her jealous lover drew. 


He says, Come, love, let’s wander 
Out into the woods so gay; 

Of wandering we will ponder 

Upon our wedding day. 


ESE PERNT RES ies Oo 


So out into the forest 

He led his love so dear; 
She says, "Tis for you only 
That I am wandering here. 


The way grew dark before her: 
And I’m afraid to stay; 

Of wandering I am weary 
And would retrace my way. 








= 
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Retrace your way, no never, 
No more this world you'll roam; 
But bid farewell forever 

To parents, friends, and home. 


Farewell, fond loving parents, 
I’ll never see you more; 

But long will be my coming 
At the little cottage door. 


Down on her knees before him 
She pleaded for her life; 
Deep, deep into her bosom 

He plunged that fearful knife. 


Dear Willie, I'll forgive you, 
Was her last dying breath; 

I never have deeceived you, 

And she closed her eyes in death. 


The banners wave above her, 
Shrill her bugle sound ; 

Till strangers came and found her, 
Cold, lifeless on the ground. 


Park Hill, Huntington, W. Va. 




















LUCKY JACK 
(The Jack Tales No. 5) 
by Richard and Kathryn Chase 


[The following tale was recorded from R. M. Ward of Beach Creek, 
N. C.] 


a 


AID one time there was a man named Jack. He’uz a tol’able poore 

boy, but he kindly thought he'd hunt him up some girl for a wife. 

There was a farmer lived way back in the mountains had two aw- 
ful pretty girls, and they said the boys was crazy about em. This farmer 
though, he was wealthy and he didn’t want the boys to come around 
there, so he fixed up a way to get shet of °em. He put out an adver-tize- 
ment that any boy wanted one of his girls would have to catch a wild 
rabbit and put it in a ring and make it stay there thirty minutes. That 
was his proposition. They'd have to bring a wild rabbit and he’d make 
a ring ten foot across; then they'd put the rabbit in there and if it stayed 
thirty minutes they could have one of the girls. But if the rabbit failed 
to stay there, he'd kill them. Well, not many went to try but some did 
and the oid man cut their heads off. Directly it got so the boys quit 
goin’ down there. That suited the old man because it kept the girls 
from bein’ bothered. But then a boy’uld get so struck on one he'd 
venture, and get his head cut off. Finally it got so nobody ’uld go. 

Well, Jack was studyin’ out how he could get one of them girls. 
His mother told him he'd better not go, but Jack he said, 

“Tl jest have to try.” 

So his mother put him up a little snack of dinner, and Jack caught 
him a rabbit, and then got fixed up and started out. 

About twelve o'clock in the wilderness Jack met up with an old man. 
This old man looked like he was about a hundred years old, had a long 
grey beard and was walkin’ with a walkin’ cane, said, 

“How d’e do, Jack.” 

“How d’e do, daddy.” 

Jack looked at him, said, 

“I don’t believe I know ye.” 

“Well,” says the old man, “I know you, and I know right where 
you've started. You goin’ up there to get killed.” 

“I might now,” says Jack. 

“Are you familiar with what you got to do to get one of them 
girls ?”’ 


[21] 
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“Tol’able familiar,” says Jack. 

“Don’t you think you jest as well start on back home?” 

“O no,” says Jack, “I never turn back. I’m goin’ on down there.” 

“Well,” says the old man, “I could help you if you got any faith in 
me.”’ Says, “How’s your faith, Jack?” 

Jack said his faith was pretty good, said, 

“T’d shure be glad for you to help me.” 

“Well, if you come up the road a piece with me, I'll test you out and 
we'll see whe’er you got faith or no.” 

So they went on, and the old man said, 

“Now Jack, you take my cane here and go up yonder in the woods 
a ways till you come to a very flush spring. Then you take my cane and 
stir in that spring till the water turns to wine. And against when it turns 
to wine, I'll come up there with something to help you.” 

So Jack took the cane and went on to where there’uz a very bold 
spring comin’ out of the ground. Jack’s faith was weak when he started, 
but he ‘lowed he’d have to keep on tryin.’ He stirred right on and on 
and it looked pretty soon like the water was turnin’ jest a little bit red, 
so Jack’s faith got stronger and stronger and the water got redder and 
redder. Well, when the water turned right red the old man come back, 
says, 

“Well Jack, you shure got real faith.” Says, “Now, Jack, you get 
out your lunch and we'll eat a little and jest try some of that and see 
whe’er it tastes like wine or not.” 

So they did, and that water ‘uz jest as good as any wine. 

Then the old man says to Jack, says, 

“Now, Jack, I’ve made you a drill. You take it and set it in the 
middle of that ring and a rabbit’ll stay in there till it dies, it don’t differ 
how wild he is.” 

He gave Jack a drill shaved out of a stick. It was eight-square 
like a steel drill and about a foot long. 

So Jack went on down to the farmer's house, and when he got there 
he hollered the old man out and said he'd come to try for one of the 
girls. The man said for Jack to come around in the yard, and then he 
marked out a ring, says to Jack, 

“Now you put your rabbit right down in this ring and if it stays 
there thirty minutes you can kill me and take whichever girl you want 
and take all the money I got, and if it don’t stay in the ring thirty min- 
utes I'll kill you.” 
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So Jack went and stuck that drill down in the middle of the ring 
and turned his rabbit loose. Now that rabbit jest took out around that 
drill and went around and around and around. The man watched it 
a while, saw it wouldn’t leave, and directly he got up and went in the 
house. Says to the girls and his old woman, says, 

“It’s my opinion that rabbit is stayin’ in there on account of that 
drill Jack stuck down in the middle of the ring.” Says, “One of you 
go on out there and see can’t you buy that drill off Jack.” 

So the oldest girl she went out and says to Jack, 

“What'll you take for that drill, Jack?” 

Jack says, “I don’t know as I'd want to sell it right now.” 

“T'll give you a thousand dollars for it.” 

“No,” says Jack, “I'll not sell it.” 

So she went back and told her daddy she couldn’t make no trade. 
Then he sent his youngest girl out. 

She says to Jack, says, “Jack, I'd like awful well to buy that drill.” 

“Well,” says Jack, “You can have it after thirty minutes is up.”’ 

“No,” she says, “I want it now. I'll give you two thousand dollars 
for it.” 

“No,” says Jack, “You wait till thirty minutes is out, and then we'll 
trade.” 

So she saw she couldn’t do no good and she went on back in the 
house. Then the old man said to his old lady, says, “You go.” So 
she went out. 

Says, “Jack, I'd shure like to trade you out of that drill. You can 


have one of the girls, and I'll give you three thousand dollars and every- 
thing on the place.” 


“No,” says Jack, “Not till thirty minutes is out.” 

So the old lady went on back, says, 

“T can’t do a thing with him. He won't even talk about selling.” 

Then the old man says, “Well, I guess that thirty minutes is about 
out. I reckon I'll have to go on out and let Jack kill me.” 

He started out, picked up a big bowl off the table, took that to Jack, 
says, 

“Jack, it looks like your rabbit's goin’ to stay in there, and you might 
as well kill me. But before you do, I wish you'd sing this bowl full 
for me.”’ 


“All right, says Jack, “I'll try. 
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(Recorded by John Powell at Marion, Va., August 1936.) 





Oh the Old-est daugh-ter she came out all 
om 





for to buy my drill. I fooled a-round her 





kissed her well. Pails bowl, fills 


“Ts it full?” 
“No,” says the old man, “Only one drop.” 


“Oh the youngest daughter she came out 
All for to buy my drill. 
I fooled around her, kissed her well. 
Fill, bowl, fill! 


“Ts it full yet?” 
“Jest two drops.”’ 


“Oh the old lady she came out 
All for to buy my drill. 
I fooled around her, ki— 


” 


“Stop, Jack! It’s full and runnin’ over. Jes’ cut my head off.” 
So Jack cut off the old man’s head and married the youngest girl, 
and as far as I know Jack’s plumb rich yet. 


Richmond, Virginia. 
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SOME TEXTS OF WESTERN SONGS 


by Louise Pound 


I 


Britt VENRO 


The following text of “Bill Venro” was sent by Elizabeth Wittmann 
Klinger of Gallup, New Mexico, who obtained it in manuscript form at 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. It is shorter than the variant “Billy Venero”’ 
printed in Cowboy Songs by John A. Lomax, first edition, 1910, p. 299, 
and perhaps is unconsciously abridged from it. The Western texts are 
unmistakably founded on “The Ride of Paul Venarez’’ by Eben E. 
Rexford of Shiocton, Wisconsin, the author of “Silver Threads Among 
the Gold.” A text of Rexford’s poem may be found in The Speaker's 
Garland and Literary Bouquet, vol. vi, p. 99, Philadeiphia, 1899, which 
reprints it from The Youth's Companion. There are adaptations of 
localities, Indian names, distances, etc., but there is no mistaking the 
identity of the narrative and of details in Rexford’s and the Western 
pieces. 

Bill Venro heard them say 

In an Arizona town one day 

That a band of Apaches 

Were on the trail of death that way. 

No wonder that his face turned pale 

When he heard the settlers tale 

Robberies and murders done 

Two men killed on rocky run 

But still his thouts drifted onward 

To a Cow ranch at Bess’s door 

Looking all around 

He picked a riata from the ground 

And called to his little brown Chappo 

Who want far away 

His Chappo holds his breath 

Tho riding straight to Death 

There's a band of Apaches 

On the trail of Death this way 

He gave his pony a whirl 

Whistling as he went and jingling his spurs 

The little brown pony 

Bore the cowboy far away from friends 

O’er the Alkli flats he swayed 

As the echo of a rifle broke the silence 

As Bill Venro swayed from side to side 
[25] 
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He rode upon a little mound 
And from his chaps a little daybook 
He broke a twig and dipped this pen 
of oak in a flowing wound above his heart 
Saying this will be my first Love letter 
and my last 
He tyed it safley on the horn 
And gave the little horse the reins 
And he gave his rope a fling 
Now Chappo take this safely home for me 
The little horse of dusky brown 
All covered with sweat came trotting down 
To the Cow ranch at Bess’s door 
Bessie tryed to wake him but his slumbers 
were so deep 
That she couldn't wake Venro any more 
Now as the maiden she grows old and her hair 
is turning gray 
She places roses day by day 
Upon Venros grave 
Now you've heard the story told 
By the young and by the old 
How the Indians killed Venro 
On the trail of Rocky run 





II 
FRAGMENT 


Sent by Elisabeth Wittman Klinger of Gallup, New Mexico. It 
may be sung to the tune of and is obviously suggested by “My Bonnie 
Lies Over the Ocean.” 


Last night as I lay on the prairie 


Last night as I lay on the prairie 
Last night as I gazed at the sky 

I wondred if ever a cowboy 

Could drift to that sweet bye and bye 


Chorus 


Roll on, Roll on; Roll on little dogies, 
Roll on, Roll on. 

Roll on, Roll on; Roll on little dogies, 
Roll on. 
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Ill 
WHEN THE Work’s ALL Done Tuis FALL 


Sent by Dennis O’Rourke of Chadron, Nebraska, at the suggestion 
of Professor Lucy Clarke of the Chadron State College. Mr. O’Rourke 
had the song from his father, who was formerly employed, about the 
year 1910, he thinks, at the old Spade ranch in Sheridan County, near 
Ellsworth. For a variant see Lomax, Cowboy Songs, p. 53. The next 
two texts of well-known Western songs come also from Mr. O'Rourke. 


A jolly group of cowboys, discussing their plans one day, 

One says, “I'll tell you boys, before I’m gone away. 

I have a home in Dixie, a good one you all know, 

Although I have not seen it since long, long years ago. 

Aiter the roundup’s over, after the shipping’s all done, 

I'm going to see my mother before my money’s all gone. 

For her poor heart is aching, is aching for me that’s all, 

And with God’s help I'll see her when the work’s all done this fall.” 


That night this very cowboy went out to stand night guard, 

The wind was blowing wildly and storming very hard. 

His horse it became frightened and on the lad did fall. 

Poor boy won't see his mother when the work is done this fall. 
“After the roundup’s over, after the shipping’s all done, 

I'm going to see my mother before my money’s all gone. 

For her poor heart is aching, is aching for me that’s all, 

It And with God’s help I'll see her when the work's all done this fall.” 
onnie They picked him up so gently and laid him on the bed, 

And the cowboys gathered round him thinking he was dead 

But he opened his light blue eyes, and gazing all around, 

He says, “I'll tell you boys, my last year is around. 

After the roundup’s over, after the shipping’s all done, 

I'm going to see my mother before my money's all gone. 

For her poor heart is aching, is aching for me that’s all, 

And with God's help I'll see her when the work’s all done this fall.” 


“Now, Jim you take my pistols, and George you take my bed, 

And Joe you take my saddle, after | am dead. 

For I’m going to that new range, I hear God’s heavenly call. 

I'm going to see my mother before my money’s all gone. 

For her poor heart is aching, is aching for me that’s all, 

And with God’s help I'll see her when the work's all done this fall.” 
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IV 
Tue Horse WRANGLER 


I thought one spring I’d have some fun 
And see how punching cows was done. 
And when the roundup had begun 

I tackled the cattle-king. 

Says he, “My foreman is in town. 

He’s in the s’loon and his name is Brown. 
If you'll go over he’ll take you down.” 
Says I, “That’s just the thing.” 


I rode to the ranch next day with Brown. 
He augured me most all the way. 

He said that punching cows was only play, 
That it was no work at all, 

And all you had to do was ride, 

Just a-drifting with the tide. 

The son of a gun, oh how he lied, 

Or else he had his gall. 





He put me in charge of a cavy-yard, 

And told me not to work too hard, 

That all I had to do was guard 

The horses from getting away. 

I had a hundred and sixty head, 

And sometimes wished that I was dead. 

When one got away Brown's. head turned red, 
And there was the devil to pay. 


Sometimes one would make a break, 
Across the prairie he would take, 

As if running for a stake, 

To them it was only play. 

Sometimes my horse would head ‘em, 
And other times he'd fall, 

And I'd shoot on like a cannon ball 
Till the ground came in my way. 


a 
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They saddled me up on an old gray hack 
With a great big set-fast on his back. 
They padded him up with gunny sacks 
And used my bedding all. 

When I got on he quit the ground, 

Went up in the air and turned around, 
When I came down I busted the ground. 
I got one hell of a fall. 
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They picked me up and carried me in, 
They rubbed me down with a rolling pin. 
“That's the way they all begin, 

You're doing well,’ says Brown. 

“And in the morning, if you don’t die, 
I’ll give you another horse to try.” 
“Oh, won’t you let me walk,” says I. 
“Oh, yes,” says Brown, “to town.” 


I’ve traveled up and I’ve traveled down, 

I’ve traveled this wide, wide world around, 

I’ve lived in the city and I’ve lived in town, 

But I’ve got this much to say: 

Before you try cow punching, go kiss your wife, 
Get a heavy insurance on your life, 

And cut your throat with the butcher knife, 

For its the safe and only way. 


V 

ZEBRA DuN 
We were camped upon the plains at the head of the Cimarron, 
When a stranger came along and stopped to augur some. 
He looked so very foolish, we began to look around, 
Cause we thought he was a greenhorn just escaped from town. 
We asked if he’d been to breakfast; he hadn’t had a sniff, 
So we opened up the chuck-box and bade him he’p himse’f. 
He took a cup of coffee and some biscuits and some beans, 
And then began to spout about foreign kings and queens. 


About the Spanish war and fightin’ on the seas 

With guns as big around as steers and ramrods bigger’n trees. 
About old Paul Jones, a mean fightin’ son of a gun, 

Who was the grittiest cuss that ever pulled a gun. 


Such an educated feller, his thoughts just came in herds. 

He astonished all us cowboys with them jaw-breakin’ words, 
He just kep on a talkin’ till he made the boys all sick, 

And they began to figger just how to play a trick. 


He said he'd lost his job down on the Santa Fe 

And was tryin’ to cross the plains to strike the 7D. 
He didn’t say how come it, some trouble with the boss, 
But said he'd like to borrow a nice fat saddle hoss. 


This tickled the boys all over, they laughed down in their sleeves. 
“We'll lend you a horse, as fresh and fat as you please.”’ 

Shorty grabbed a lariat and roped the Zebra Dun, 

And turned him over to the stranger, and waited to see the fun. 
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Old Dunny was a rocky outlaw that had grown so awful wild 
He could paw the white out of the moon every jump for a mile. 
Old Dunny stood right still, as if he didn’t know 

The stranger was a saddlin’ and fixin’ up to go. 


When the stranger hit the saddle old Dunny quit the earth, 
And traveled right straight up for all that he was worth, 
A pitchin’ and a squealin,’ havin’ wall-eyed fits, 

His hind feet perpendicular and fore ones on the bits. 


We could see the tops of the mountains under Dunny every jump, 
But the stranger he was growed there just like a camel’s hump. 
The stranger sat there calmly a curlin’ his moustache, 

Just like a summer boarder a waitin’ for his hash. 


He hooked him in the shoulders and spurred him when he whirled, 
To show us flunkey punchers that he was the wolf of the world. 
When the stranger had dismounted and once more was on the ground, 
We knew he was a thorough-bred and not a gent from town. 





The boss was standin’ round, a watchin’ of the show, 
Walked right up to the stranger and told him he needn’t go. 
“If you can use the lasso like you rid old Dun, 

You're the man I been lookin for ever since the year one.” 


He could certainly throw the cat-gut and he didn’t do it slow, 

He could catch them by the fore ones, nine out o’ ten for dough, 
And when the herd stampeded he was always on the spot, 

And he'd get them to millin’ like the boilin’ of a pot. 


There’s one thing that’s a sure thing, I’ve learned since I been born: 
That every educated feller ain’t a plumb greenhorn. 


VI 
NEBRASKA LAND 

A text of “Dakota Land” in my possession, an adaptation like 
“Nebraska Land” of the popular hymn “Beulah Land,” resembles the 
Nebraska piece only in its general model. Where the Nebraska stanzas 
are optimistic the Dakota stanzas are the contrary. The following va- 
riant of the song was obtained from Mary Burwell of Imperial, Ne- 
braska. It may be found in printed form in a pamphlet Major Pemble- 
ton’s Patriotic Songbook, published at York, Nebraska (no date, but 
coming probably from the nineteenth century) and dedicated to the 


G. A. R. 
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I’ve reached the land of corn and wheat 
Of pumpkin pies and potatoes sweet 
I got my land from Uncle Sam 
And I’m as happy as a clam. 


Cho.—Oh, Nebraska land, sweet Nebraska land, 
As on thy highest bluff I stand, 
I look away across the plain 
And wonder if ’twill ever rain 
But when IJ turn and sell my corn 
I think I'll never sell my farm. 


When I first came to get my start 

My neighbors they were miles apart, 
But now a man on every claim 

But sometimes three all want the same. 


At first the grass grew brown and sear 
With drouth and grasshoppers each year 

But now we have so much rain and snow 
The cattleman he has to go. 


My horses, Norman Percheron stock, 
My chickens all are Plymouth Rock, 
My cows are Jersey, very fine, 
And Poland China are my swine. 


But now at last the cars are here, 
We've waited them f many a year, 
So won’t you with me xe a smile 
For I have freigiicd nifty mile. 


Oh, Nebraska girls, sweet Nebraska girls, 
With sky-blue eyes and pretty curls 

They sing and dance and the organ play 
*Til some Yankee dude comes that way. 


They meet him at the parlor door 
And must skip forevermore. 


University of Nebraska. 








FOLK CURES AND PREVENTIVES FROM SOUTHERN 
INDIANA 


by Paul G. Brewster 


IDED by a financial grant from Indiana University, I spent July, 
August, and a part of September of this year (1938) in col- 
lecting folklore of all kinds in the following counties: Craw- 

ford, Dubois, Gibson, Knox, Perry, Pike, Posey, Spencer, Vanderburgh, 
and Warrick. The material thus far assembled consists of tales (chiefly 
Irish), riddles, folksongs, games, proverbs and proverbial sayings, signs 
and omens, dance tunes and calls, names of quilt and coverlet patterns, 
folk remedies, counting-out and rope-skipping rhymes, and local tra- 
ditions. Many of the items in each of these divisions are, of course, 
widely known. This is particularly true of the beliefs and practices 
usually grouped under the heading of superstitions, a considerable num- 
ber of which I had encountered some years ago in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and southern Illinois. In presenting the folk cures and preventives which 
follow, it has been my intention to include only those which are least 
widespread, but, needless to say, I make no claim that any one of them is 
peculiar to this section or even to this state. 

Feeling that (to paraphrase Shakespeare) ‘the material’s the thing,” 
I have tried to refrain from overmuch comment in the form of notes, 
contenting myself with an occasional reference to an interesting ana- 
logue or variant, or to a treatment in another work. However, the 
temptation to dwell at length upon certain cures (particularly those in- 
volving the uttering of a charm) has been very strong. 


ACHES AND PAINs 
1. To ease pain caused by sticking something into the foot, burn a 
woolen rag, sprinkling a little sugar on the cloth, and hold the 
foot over the smoke. 
2. To relieve muscular aches and sore joints, put some fishworms 
into a glass container, and set it out in the sun. The worms will 
melt into an oil, which should be used as a liniment. 


AGUE (see “Charms’’ ) 


ASTHMA 
1. A braid of the mother’s hair tied around a child’s neck will cure 
asthma. 
2. One can cure the asthma by smoking “old field balsam.” 


[33] 
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BED-WETTING 
1. When the navel cord is removed, bring it over the child’s head, 
down behind the back, and out between the legs, and the child 
will never wet the bed. 
Bed-wetting can be cured by having the offender eat a fried 
mouse. 
Cf. Pauline Monette Black, “Nebraska Folk Cures,” Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Studies in Language, Literature, and 
Criticism, No. 15, p. 19 (hind legs of rat fried). The author 
advances the opinion that this cure was brought into Ne- 
braska from Mexico. 


i) 


BIRTHMARKS 
1. A birthmark can be removed by rubbing it with the placenta. 
2. A birthmark can be removed by touching it with a dead person’s 
hand. 
Cf. Black, op cit., p. 38 (cancer) ; Thomas, Kentucky Super- 
stitions (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1920), p 94; 
T. F. Thiselton-Dyer, Domestic Folk-lore (London, 1881), 
p. 78 (wen); Notes & Queries, 1st series, II (1850), 36; 
Leather, The Folk-Lore of Herefordshire, p. 84; Burne and 
Jackson, Shropshire Folk-Lore, p. 202; Elworthy, Horns of 
Honour, pp. 192-193; FLR, I (1878), 48, 227-228; and FLJ, 
V, (1887), 204-205; VII (1889), 55. 
BITES 
If a dog that bites a person goes mad later, so will the person bitten. 


BLEEDING 
1. Nosebleed can be stopped by putting a dime in the roof of the 
mouth. 
2. Nosebleed can be stopped by letting three drops of blood fall on 
a stone or brick, then turning it over and replacing it carefully. 
3. Nosebleed can be stopped by wearing a necklace of flattened lead 
bullets. 
4. Nosebleed can be stopped by holding a pair of scissors or a door 
key to the back of the neck. 
5. Nosebleed can be stopped by holding under the upper lip a piece 
of brown paper soaked in vinegar. 
6. Cobwebs placed upon a wound will stop the bleeding. 
7. See “Charms.” 


BurRNs 
1. Blueing is good for healing burns. 
2. See “Charms.” 
CALVING oF Cows 
1. Tomake a cow “clean up” after calving, give her a dose of mistle- 
toe (the whole plant) ground fine. 
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2. To make a cow “clean up” after calving, give her a dose of light- 
bread greased with lard. 

CANCER 
Place a toad in a quart of unsalted butter, seal the can, and set it out 
inthe sun. Ina short time the contents will form an oil, which should 
be used as a salve. 


For the use of toads in medicine, see Kittredge, Witchcraft in Oid 
and New England, p. 181. 
CHILLS 
Tie a string to a young peach tree, walk away, and do not look back. 
CoLps 


1. A sore throat can be cured by tying a dirty sock around the neck 
and leaving it there overnight. 

2. Onions hung up in every room of a house will prevent the family 
from having colds. 

ContTacious DISEASES 


1. A bag of asafoetida worn around the neck will ward off con- 
tagious diseases. 


2. Diseases caught from negroes “go harder” with the patient than 
do those contracted from white persons. 
CouGcHs 
1. Give tea made from the limbs or the bark of the swamp alder. 
2. Tea made of clover blossoms is good for whooping-cough. 
CRAMP 
To stop cramps, bathe the cramped part with kerosene. 
Croup 


1. Tea made from green wheat is good for cases of croup. 


2. Mare’s milk will cure croup. 


Cuts 
Coal oil is good for healing any kind of cut. 

DEAFNESS 
Oil boiled from a turtle, cooled, and dropped into the ears is a cure 
for deafness. 

DIARRHEA 
Diarrhea can be cured by having the patient wear a necklace made of 
allspice. 

Dropsy 
Dropsy can be cured with a tea boiled from the small white roots of 
the alder. 

Dryinc up Breast MILk 


A woman can cause her breast milk to dry up by dropping some of it 
upon a hot shovel or into the fire. 
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EARACHE 
1. A wad of negro’s kinky hair stuffed into the ear will cure earache. 
2. A few drops of urine poured into the ear will cure earache. The 
urine must be that of a member of the opposite sex. 


FESTERING 
A wound can be kept from festering if the instrument which caused 
it is carefully greased and put away (var. buried). 


Fits 

1. Strong sage tea is good for worm fits. 

2. Tocure fits in children: Take the child to the woods, bore a hole 
(at the height of the child’s head) in a tree, and stuff a lock of 
its hair into this hole. Then drive a wooden peg into the hole so 
as to hold the lock, and, with a hatchet, sever the hair close to 


the tree. 
FLux 
1. The milk of a mare is a suré cure for the flux. 
2. “We had a neighbor whose baby was at the point of death with 


bloody flux. The doctors had given it up, and it was so weak 
that it mewed like a little kitten. The father asked that we give 
it the milk from a mare before the new-born colt had nursed. 
We did, and the child was entirely restored to health.” * 


FRECKLES 

1. Beginning May Ist, wash the face seven times in the morning 
dew for seven successive mcernings. 

2. Find a stump in which there is water, and, beginning May Ist, 
for ten successive mornings go secretly before sunrise and wash 
face and hands in this water. 

GOITRE 

1. The wearing of a necklace of amber beads will prevent or cure 
goitre. 

2. Goitre can be cured by wearing a necklace made from red grains 
of corn. 


HiccoucHs 
1. An attack of hiccoughs can be stopped by scaring the sufferer. 
Thiselton-Dyer, op. cit., p. 149, lists this also as a cure for 
ague. 
2. Hiccoughs can be stopped by nine sips of water taken three at a 
time. 


Hives 
If a baby is exposed to the sun on three successive mornings soon after 
birth it will not have the hives. 


* Contributed by Mrs. Cecil Manikheim, of New Harmony, Posey County. 
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“Hottow TAIL” 


To cure “hollow tail” in cattle, split the tail and fill it with a mixture 
of turpentine and red pepper. 
Ivy PoIsoNING 
1. Apply copperas or sugar of lead. 
2. Apply a poultice made from the leaves of the jewel weed. 
KIDNEY TROUBLE 
1. Tea made from watermelon seed is good for kidney trouble. 
2. Tea made from the roots of the honey locust is good for kidney 
trouble. 
“LivER Bounpb” 
Picking up children by the feet and holding them head downward 
will keep them from becoming “liver bound.” 
MEASLES 
To make measles break out, tie a handful of dried sheep dung (“sheep 


pearls’) in a bag, boil this in water, and have the patient drink some 
of the water drained off. 


Cf. Black, op. cit., p. 40 (“nanny tea’). 
Mitk SICKNESS 
“Milk sick” can be cured by the juice from rotten apples. 
NicHt SwEATs 
To cure night sweats, put a pan of water under the bed. 
PHTHISIC 

1. Phthisic can be cured by having the patient drink pokeberry juice. 

2. To cure the phthisic: Mark the child’s height on an oak tree, 
and cut a chip from that spot on the tree upon which the child's 
head has rested. Cut a lock of his hair, place it in the notch, 
and nail back the chip. When the child has grown taller than 
the notch on the tree, he will have outgrown the disease. 

3. To cure the phthisic: Mark the child’s height on three inner 
doors of ahouse. If he does not return to this house until he has 
grown taller than the marks, he will be cured. 

PREGNANCY 

A pregnant woman walking under a stretched line (e. g. a clothes- 

line) should murmur “Creep, baby, creep” so that the child will not 

be strangled by the umbilical cord at the time of delivery. 
RABIES 

Rabies can be cured by the application of a “mad stone,” which will 

stick tightly to the wound until all the poison has been drawn out, 

and then drop off. 
RHEUMATISM 


1. One can cure himself of rheumatism by letting several bees sting 
the affected part. 
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A buckeye (horse chestnut) carried in the pocket will ward off 
the rheumatism. 
Black, op. cit., p. 19, gives this also as a cure for piles. 
3. A piece of raw potato carried in the pocket will prevent rheu- 
matism. 
4. Wearing a bit of copper wire around the wrist will ward off 
rheumatism. 
To cure rheumatism, bathe the affected part with a half-and-hali 
mixture of kerosene and neatsfoot oil, and bake it near the fire. 
6. Rheumatism can be cured by letting a dog sleep on the rheumatic 
spot. The dog will get the rheumatism. 


wn 


RINGWORM 
For a “run-around” (ringworm), mark a cross on the fingernail of 
the affected finger, and the disease will go no further. 


SHINGLES 
The skin disease known as the “shingles” can be cured by the blood 
of a black cat (or a black hen). The warm body of the animal should 
be applied directly to the breast of the patient. 


SLOBBERING 
A child’s slobbering can be cured by rubbing a live minnow between 
its lips. 

SNAKEBITE 
The root of “Rattlesnake Master’ * is a sovereign cure for snakebite. 
Boil it in sweet milk and have the patient drink the mixture. A 
poultice made from the leaves is also beneficial. 


STINGS 
A part stung by bees can be kept from swelling if one will apply to 
the place the juice from three different kinds of weeds. 


STYEs 

1. Rub the stye with three hairs taken from the tail of a black cat. 
Cf. Thiselton-Dyer, op. cit., p. 162 (one hair from the tail 
of a black cat rubbed nine times over the stye at the time of . 
the new moon), and Black, op. cit., p. 15 (rub with cat’s tail). 

2. Rub the stye with a dime or a gold ring. 
Cf. Black, Folk-Medicine, p. 173; Leather, op. cit., p. 81; E. 
M. Wright, Rustic Speech and Folk-Lore, p. 247; Thomas, 
op. cit., Bergen, Current Superstitions, pp. 99-100. 


*It would be interesting to know whether this plant bears a resemblance to a snake 
and whether it is related to the dracunculus mentioned by Pliny. The following lines 
from Halliday’s Greek and Roman Folklore (New York, 1927) are pertinent in this 
connection: “. .. the plant dracunculus is recommended by Pliny as a cure for snake- 
bite; dragontia or snakeweed is one of the regular remedies of mediaeval learning; in 
modern Leicestershire viper’s bugloss is a popular specific. Is this folk recipe due to 
learned tradition or is it merely the product of the independent application of the ‘like 
cures like’ principle, which has led the peasants of Leicestershire also to use a plant 
which resembled a snake for snake-bite?” (P. 134.) 
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“STOMACH BLISTERS” 


White stomach blisters in the mouth can be cured by wiping them with 
a damp diaper. 


STOMACH TROUBLE 


Stomach trouble from teething can be cured by the following method ; 
Cut burdock root under the ground, cut the root (bark and all) into 
small squares, and string them into a necklace. Have the child wear 
this necklace, which should be long enough so that the bottom of it 
will rest upon the stomach. In about an hour’s time the squares of 
burdock root will become dry and hard, and should then be replaced 
by others. This treatment draws the fever and heat from the stom- 
ach. 
STONE BRUISE 


Dig a hole in the ground, put a toad into it, and set the foot over the 
hole so that the stone bruise rests lightly upon the toad. The stone 
bruise will come to a head, and the toad will die.” 


SUMMER COMPLAINT 


1. Cut a limb from a peach tree, and strip off the outer bark. 
Scrape the inner bark, and give the patient tea made from it. 
The bark must be scraped downward; if it is scraped in the op- 
posite direction, the tea will have no effect. 

Cf. Black, op. cit., p. 37 (bark of elderberry scraped in one 
direction a laxative, in the other an emetic). 

2. Peruvian bark worn between folds of a knitted jacket will cure 
summer complaint in children. 

3. Nine “sow bugs” in a thin sack tied around the neck and resting 
in the hollow of the throat will cure summer complaint resulting 
from teething. 

TEETHING 


1. A narrow band of black velvet worn around the neck will aid the 
child in cutting teeth. 

2. Rubbing the child’s gums with the warm brains of a newly-killed 
rabbit will aid him in cutting teeth. 

3. To facilitate the cutting of teeth, pull off the head of a black hen, 
and rub the child’s gums with the bloody neck. 

4. Hanging a mole’s forefoot around the child’s neck will aid him 
in cutting teeth. 


TooTHACHE 
1. To cure toothache, pick the tooth with a sliver from a tree that 


has been struck by lightning. 
2. See “Charms.” 


* My informant tells me that he used this cure often during his boyhood, that it was 


always successful, and that in each instance the toad appeared to suffer and died soon 
after. 
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THRUSH 
1. 


TYPHOID 
Having sunflowers growing about the yard will prevent typhoid. 
Warts 
a 


&W bo 


6. 


NX 


*Contributed by Miss Louise Husband, of New Harmony, Posey County. 
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Have the patient drink water out of a shoe. 

Have a posthumously-born person blow into the child’s mouth. 
The blowing must be done three times and on three successive 
mornings, and must be done before sunrise and before the person 
doing the blowing has eaten. This same power is sometimes 
attributed to a “left” twin (1. e. the survivor of a pair of twins) 
and to a woman who has married a man with the same surname 
as her own. 

Rub the inside of the mouth with the under side of nine leaves of 
sage. Then tie the leaves up by the stems. When they become 
dry, the thrush will disappear. 

“A neighbor of mine called me in to look at her baby’s mouth. 
She said it was thrush and that the doctor had done all he knew 
but could not cure it. She asked my advice about taking it to 
an old lady who performed miraculous cures. I told her that I 
did not believe in any superstitions, but the poor baby’s mouth 
did look dreadful. When I passed next morning, she called me 
to stop. I did, and the baby’s mouth was entirely healed. She 
said she took her to the said old lady, who removed the top from 
some manure, held the child over it to breathe the steam, and 
muttered a few words. The mother then brought the child 
home, and sometime during the night the healing came. The 
mother said, ‘I do not believe in such things either, but it hap- 
pened.’ ” * 


Rub a bean over the wart and bury it under a stone. When the 
bran rots, the wart will disappear. 

Get three bean leaves, and rub each leaf over the wart three times. 
Prick the wart until it bleeds, put some of the blood on a hand- 
kerchief, and drop the handkerchief at a crossroad. The person 
picking it up will get the warts with it. 

Tie a string around each wart, and then bury the string. When 
the string rots, the warts will disappear. 

Rub the wart with a stolen dishrag. Bury the dishrag under the 
eaves, and when it has rotted, the warts will disappear. 

Rub the lining of a chicken gizzard over the wart the same way 
three times 

Rub a dishrag over the wart, and then bury the dishrag under 
the doorstep. 

Cut the wart until it bleeds, put some of the blood on grains of 
corn, and feed the corn to the chickens. 
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9. Count the warts, take an equal number of beans, walk down the 
road, and drop the beans behind you. 

10. Prick the warts with a pin, then give the pin to someone to hide 
where no one will ever find it. 

11. Get a string, tie a knot in it for each wart, and bury the string. 
When the string rots, the warts will disappear. 


12. Bathe the warts in stump water for nine successive days. 
13. Sell them to someone for a penny or other small coin. 
Worms 


Tobacco seeds taken in molasses will cure an attack of worms. 


YELLOW JAUNDICE 


1. Apply a poultice of boiled onions, molasses, and corn meal. 

2. Appiy a poultice of jack-oak ashes, saleratus, and pokeberry juice. 
3. Give tea made from peach tree and wild cherry bark. 

4. Give tea made from powdered deer horn. 


Go out into the woods and look among decayed plants and under 
rotten logs for some “sow bugs” (gen. Oniscus). Select five or 
six of the largest, boil them in a smal! amount of water, and dose 
the sufferer with the resultant broth. 


CHARMS 


Perhaps the most interesting (and certainly among the oldest) of 
the folk cures still current are those the efficacy of which depends, at 
least in part, upon the reciting of a charm. As to the great antiquity of 
this type there can be no question. The frequent recurrence of it in 
Anglo-Saxon literature,’ its use from earliest times in Continental Eu- 
rope, and the often striking similarity between specimens collected in 
regions widely separated geographically—these facts make it evident that 
the few “waifs and strays” which the 20th century collector in this 
country is fortunate enough to recover are the lineal descendants of what 
was once a universally recognized and honored branch of the healing art. 


Few charm cures are to be found in this section, and not many 


*For Anglo-Saxon charms in general, see J. F. Payne, English Medicine in the 
Anglo-Saxon Tinies (1904) and Grendon, JAFL, XXII, (1909), 105-237. The authority 
for the whole field is, of course, Ferdinand Ohrt, who, in his Danmarks Trylleformler 
(FFC, Northern Series III, No. 25, Kobenhavn, 1917), Trylleord fremmede og danske 
(Danmarks Folkeminder, No. 25, Kobenhavn, 1933), and his studies in trylleviser, has 
made invaluable contributions to the subject. 


°E. g. the Second Merseburg Speli and the St. Peter charm against toothache (Petrus 
sedebat ...), the latter of which, so Professor Kittredge informs us, “has had a con- 
tinuous popularity in Britain for something like a thousand years” (IVitchcraft in Old 
and New England, p. 40). 
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persons can give information regarding them.’ True, I was told of 
many an oldtimer who enjoyed the reputation of being able to stop tooth- 
ache, to stanch the flow of blood, or to take the fire out of a burn, and 
all to the accompaniment of a muttered charm—‘but he died a year or 
two ago.” Such were “Uncle George” Powers, of Pike County; “Uncle 
Bob” Marshall and “Old Uncle Davy” Perkins, of Warrick County; 
“Unele Jess’ McWilliams, of Crawford County; and many others.’ 


BURNS 
1. Spit on a finger tip, rub the burn with the saliva, and repeat— 
Two little angels from the North, 
One brought fire, one brought frost, 
No fire, no frost, 
Father and Son and Holy Ghost, Amen 


2. Repeat the following charm three times, each time blowing on 
the burn— 
Water won't burn; 
Fire won't quench ; 
God's Word won't lie.” 
CHILLS 


Take a string, and walk backwards to a tree. Tie the string around 
the trunk of the tree, and recite the following words, tying knots in 
the string all the while: 


Ague, I despise you: 
Ague, I defy you; 
Ague, here I leave you. 


"Taboos regarding the divulging of the charm render the task of the collector more 
difficult. A belief that knowledge of it by too many persons lessens its effectiveness, 
that a charm should be handed down only through the family or that it loses its power 
unless communicated by man to woman or vice versa, makes the possessor of the secret 
wary of imparting it to others. 


*Among women in this part of the state who had this power were “Aunt Caroline” 
Ross, of Gibson County, and my paternal grandmother, “Aunt Poll” (Mary A.) Brewster, 
ot Pike County. A Mrs. Spier, of Princeton, Gibson County, is said to have a charm 
for stopping blood. 


*Communicated by Mr. O. F. Kirk, of Oakland City, Gibson County. When he 
was a young man, Mr. Kirk was in a home when a child was badly burned by the over- 
turning of a coffee pot. He suggested soda for the burns, but others present called in 
an old woman famed for her ability to “blow out” fire. She came, muttered a few 
words, blew on the burn, and the child’s pain was immediately eased. Kirk told the 
old woman that he would be very glad to know how it was done, so she told him. A 
few years later he had occasion to use the charm on a friend, and it worked as well 
for him as for the old lady. Later, however, he tried it again but without success. 
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Then run away from the tree without looking back, and you will 
have no more chills.” 


STANCHING OF BLoop 


1. Repeat Ezekiel 16:6 (‘And when I passed by thee, and saw thee 
polluted in thine own blood, I said unto thee when thou wast in 
thy blood, Live; yea, I said unto thee when thou wast in thy 
blood, Live.” )” 

2. To stop the flow of blood, “Uncle Jess” McWilliams repeated 
Ezekiel 16:3 three times, adding the full name of the patient 
each time.” 

3. “Uncle Bob” Marshall stopped a horse’s bleeding by rubbing his 
hand over the horse three times from head to tail and muttering 
a charm (unknown).” 


Indiana University. 





® Communicated by Mrs. Minnie Thompson, of Lynnville, Warrick County. Mrs. 
Benton Osborn, of Selvin, Warrick County, was cured by William Fork in the tollowing 
manner. After asking her full name and age, he wrote something (a verse from the 
Bible?) on a piece of paper, folded it, and gave it to her husband. He told the latter 
to go to the woods, bore a hole in a hickory (or any other nut-bearing tree), put the 
paper in it, and then stop up the hole with a peg. Then he was not to touch the tree 
again. The wife was cured of the chills, but the tree was in the middle of a tobacco 
field, so Mr. Osborn thought he would cut it down and get it out of the way. He did 
so, and soon after had a severe attack of chills. 


“T owe this charm to the kindness of Mr. Charles T. Baker, of Grandview, Spencer 
County, to whom it was told by James Williams (colored) of that city. The latter, now 
in his eightieth year, has a wide reputation, and his services are sought by people from 
adjoining counties and from northern Kentucky. 

The same charm has been reported from Florida (SFQ, I, 1, p. 19 f.). 


“Told to me by his son, Mr. G. L. McWilliams, of Taswell, Crawford County. 


*® “Uncle Bob’s” son, James Marshall (himself now 83), of Boonville, Warrick 
County, tells the following story about his father’s power. On one occasion while they 
were butchering hogs, Lark Spradley, an uncle of James, was about to stick a hog that 
had just been shot. “Uncle Bob” jokingly asked him what he knew abovt sticking hogs 
Spradley replied that he “had stuck many a one.” He plunged the knife into the hog’s 
throat, but no blood came. <A second attempt met with no better success. Then “Uncle 
Bob” took the knife from his hand, stuck the blade into the gash just made, and the 
blood immediately spurted out. 
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Adams, George C.S. Rattlesnake eye. SFO 1938, II, 37-38. [A South 
Carolina Negro superstition of the hypnotic effect of certain eyes, 
illustrated by a tale. | 

Andreu, Enrique. Los “‘spirituals negro songs” y su accién étnico-social. 
Estudios afrocubanos 1937, I, 76-91. [A lecture delivered before 
the Society of Afrocuban studies in Havana, March 29, 1937. Jazz 
and blues music and their relations with the spiritual of the North 
American Negro. Origin, development and function of the spiritual 
in the life of the North American Negro of today. ] 

Asbury, Samuel E., and Neighbors, Alice Atkinson. ‘There were three 
(two) crows.” TESP 1938, XIV, 280-283. [Words and music of 
two versions. | 

Atkinson, William C. The chronology of Spanish ballad origins. MLR 
1937, XXXII, 44-61. 

Bahlis, Jorge. Artes amerindias. Porto Alegre, Brasil, 1938. 189 p. 
[Songs and dances, pottery, sculpture, painting, architecture and ob- 
jects of adornment among New World Indians of past ages. ] 

Banks, M. M. Rattles on Good Friday and Maundy Thursday. Folk- 
lore 1937, XLVIII, 94. 

Banks, M. M. British calendar customs. Scotland, vol. I; Movable 
festivals, harvests, March riding and Wapynshaws, wells, fairs. Lon- 
don, William Glaisher, 1937. 202 p. (Pubs. of the Folklore society.) 

Barclay, Lillian Elizabeth. The coyote: animal and folk character. 
TFSP 1938, XIV, 36-103. [General treatise on the coyote, especially 
in the folklore of the southwest of the United States, illustrated by 
some tales, and with a bibliography. ] 

Barton, Henry WW. Sand storm yarns. TFSP 1938, XIV, 266-267. 

Beazley, Julia. The Poopampareno. TFSP 1938, XIV, 252-254. 

[45] 
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Blair, Marion E. The prevalence of older English proverbs in Blount 
county, Tennessee. TFSB 1938, IV, 1-24. [A list of 80 proverbs, 
proverbial phrases and comparisons, known to have existed in English 
before 1500, was offered to 34 persons representing a cross section of 
this county, and the results of their recognition are recorded. | 

Blake, R. B. Traditional Nacogdoches. TFSP 1938, XIV, 195-199, 
[Texas Indian and colonial legend. | 

Boatright, Mody C. Comic exempla of the pioneer pulpit. TFSP 1938, 
XIV, 155-168. 

Boggs, Ralph Steele. Spanish folklore from Tampa, Florida: No. V, 
Folktales. SFO 1938, II, 87-106. [Spanish texts of 19 tales, with 
notes. | 

Boggs, Ralph Steele. Running down the Fool Killer. TFSP 1938, 
XIV, 169-173. [There are indications that this fictitious character 
was born of C. N. B. Evans’ Chronicle of Milton, North Carolina. 
Thanks are due Professor Dobie for recasting this article. ] 

Boggs, Ralph Steele. The biography of a Spanish and folklore bibliog- 
raphy. Proceedings of the first convention of the Inter-American bib- 
liographical and library association, Washington, D. C., February 18 
and 19, 1938. New York, H. W. Wilson, 1938, p. 41-46. [The 
author’s own account of his personal bibliography of the language and 
literature of Spain and Spanish America and of folklore in general, 
now totalling over 150,000 cards. ] 


Botkin, B. A. The folk and the individual: their creative reciprocity. 
English journal (College edition) 1938, XX VII, 121-135. 

Brendle, Thomas R., and Unger, Claude W. Folkmedicine of the Penn- 
sylvania Germans, the non-cult cures. Norristown, 1935. 303 p. 
(Proceedings of the Pennsylvania German society. ) 

Brewster, Paul G. Traces of ancient Germanic law in a German game- 
song. SFQ 1938, II, 135-143. [The German game-song is “Ann- 
chen sass auf einen Stein.” The description, words and music, which 
are given, were obtained from the author’s mother, who played it as a 
girl in Stendel, Pike county, Indiana. ] 

Brewster, Paul G. The influence of the popular ballad on Words- 
worth’s poetry. Studies in philology 1938, XXXV, 588-612. [In- 
fluence of ballad stanza form, meter, rime, ideas and stories, and of 
18th century romantic ballads. Numerous allusions to ballad titles, 
characters and themes. | 
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Brown, W. N. The stickfast motif in the tarbaby story. Twenty-fifth 
anniversary studies, Publication of the Philadelphia anthropological 
society (University of Pennsylvania press), 1937, I, 1-12. [See 
under Espinosa, A. M. More notes. . . .] 

Campbell, Marie. Liquor ballads from the Kentucky mountains. SFQ 
1938, II, 157-164. [Background sketch and words only of 9 ballads, 
collected in the vicinity of Gander, Kentucky, in the winter of 1936.] 

Chase, Richard. Jack’s hunting trip. (Jack tales, no. 3.) SFO 1938, 
II, 145-148. (A folktale collected in Beech Creek, North Carolina. ] 

Christiansen, Reidar. Norwegian folklore-research through 25 years. 
Folk 1937, I, 80-93. [A well documented survey, with a background 
historical sketch, a description of the Norsk Folkeminnesamling, and 
surveys of scholarship in the various fields of the ballad, folkmusic 
and dance tunes, the folktale, legend and tradition, mythology, custom 
and belief, magic, charms and folk medicine. | 

Cohen, Mildred. Cuerpo sin alma. TFSP 1938, XIV, 241-250. [Eng- 
lish text of a folktale, told by a Mexican in El Paso, Texas. ] 

Congrés international de folklore. Report. Folk-liv 1938, II, 116-118. 
[Report of the meeting in Paris, France, August 23-28, 1937. ] 

Cook, Davidson. The Gypsy Laddie and the Fair Lady of the ballad. 
Journal of Gypsy lore society 1936, XV, 100-107. 

DeHuff, Elizabeth Willis. Pueblo versions of Old World tales. TFSP 
1938, XIV, 104-126. [The turkey girl (Cinderella). Beauty and 
the beast. Cliffdweller, the Bluebeard. The giantkiller twins. The 
Pueblo tarbaby story. The coyote’s moonchild (Romulus and Remus). 
Foxwoman and bearwoman. Texts in English. ] 

DeHuff, Elizabeth Willis. Navajo creation myths. TFSP 1938, XIV, 
127-134. [Coyote the sly trickster. The creation of the Navajos. ] 

Eberhard, Wolfram. Chinese fairy tales and folktales, collected and 
translated by W... E. .. London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, 1937. 
xiv, 304 p. [Translations from various sources into German by Eber- 
hard, and from German into English by Desmond Parsons. Reviewed 
by Kenneth Jackson in Folklore (London) 1938, XLIX, 103-105. 
Eberhad published a type index of Chinese folktales in 1937, in Folk- 
lore fellows communications, no. 120.] 

Ericson, Eston Everett. Nebraska folklore and popular sayings. Folk- 
lore (London) 1938, XLIX, 148-153. [69 superstitions pertaining 
to luck, death, parts of the body and folk medicine, recalled from the 
author's boyhood in Lindsay, Platte county, Nebraska. | 
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Ericson, Eston Everett. Madstones in North Carolina. Folklore (Lon- 
don) 1938, XLIX, 165-166. 

Ericson, Eston Everett. Folklore of Southern United States. Folklore 
(London) 1938, XLIX, 167. [Reproduces 6 superstitions pertain- 
ing to growing crops from Whitney and Canfield, Folklore from 
Maryland, Gives 6 various superstitions from Pasquotank county, 
North Carolina, and one current among students at the University of 
North Carolina. ] 

El espafiol en Méjico, los Estados Unidos, y la América Central. Traba- 
jos de E. C. Hills, F. Semeleder, C. Carroll Marden, M. G. Revilla, 
A. R. Nykl, K. Lentzner, C. Gagini and R. J. Cuervo, with notes and 
studies by Pedro Henriquez Urefia. Buenos Aires, Impr. de la Uni- 
versidad de Buenos Aires, 1938. Ixi, 526 p. (Instituto de filologia. 
Biblioteca de dialectologia hispanoamericana, IV). [Chiefly a collec- 
tion of previously printed but scattered articles. An indispensable ref- 
erence work for the Hispanoamerican philologist, with many items 
of interest to the folklorist, especially in folkspeech. | 

Espinosa, Aurelio Macedonio. More notes on the origin and history of 
the tarbaby story. Folklore (London) 1938, XLIX, 168-181. [A 
reply to W. N. Brown's Stickfast motif... . (see under Brown), in 
which previous “Notes” by Espinosa are attacked. Espinosa believes 
the tale originated in India, Brown in Africa. May more “Notes” 
not appear! | 

Estudios afrocubanos. evista semestral de la Sociedad de estudios 
afrocubanos. 1937, I, no. 1. [The president of this Society, Fer- 
nando Ortiz, was director of the Archivos del folklore cubano. We 
welcome the appearance of this new periodical of our near neighbor, 
and we hope it may become an important organ of folklore publica- 
tion. | 

Farr, T. J. Middle Tennessee folk beliefs concerning love and mar- 
riage. SFQ 1938, II, 165-174. [190 beliefs, not conveniently ar- 
ranged for consultation. | 

Featherstone, Mae. The snap party in Mills county. TFSP 1938, XIV, 
200-206. [Description of this Texas game. | 

Folk-liv. Journal for European ethnology and folklore. Editor: 
Prof. Sigurd Erixon, Torstenssonsgatan 12, Stockholm, Sweden. 

[Folk-liv is a quarterly. Its first vol., 320 p., appeared in 1937. In 

1938 it expanded to 416 p. It now becomes the official organ of the 

International association for European ethnology and folklore and of 
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the Comité exécutif de folklore international or Congrés international 
de folklore, instead of the journal, Folk, which is being discontinued 
after one year (1937). Folk-liv will publish papers of general Euro- 
pean interest and reporis on the activities of the above-mentioned or- 
eanizations, as well as book reviews. |] 

Gates, Sue. Windy yesterdays. TFSP 1938, XIV, 264-265. [Three 
anecdotes. | 

Gennep, Arnold van. Manuel de folklore francais contemporain. Vols. 
IIland IV. Paris, Auguste Picard, 1937-1938. 1078 p. [This work 
will probably be a standard reference in the field of French folklore 
bibliography. Its bibliography is classified and commented, and in- 
cludes many general fundamental works, as well as specifically French 
items. The classification could be better, but the alphabetical indexes 
are very useful. | 

Gordon, Robert Winslow. Folksongs of America. Issued by the Folk- 
song and folklore department, Federal theatre project, W. P. A., under 
the supervision of Herbert Halpert. New York, 1938. iv, 110 p. 
(National service bureau publication, no. 73-S.) [Mimeographed col- 
lection of articles, published first in the New York Times Sunday mag- 
azine during 1927 and 1928, including discussions, illustrated with 
texts, of songs of the mountains, Negroes, outlaws, jailhouse, lum- 
berjacks, pioneers, cowboys, nursery, fiddle and banjo songs and old 
ballads. | 

Gould, John. Piebiter. TFSP 1938, XIV, 185-191. [Piebiter is the 
nickname of Jim Baker, a Texas cowcamp cook, about whom several 
tall tales and anecdotes are told. | 


Greenleaf, Elisabeth B. Riddles of Newfoundland. The Marshall re- 
view (Marshall college, Huntington, West Virginia) 1938, I, no. 3, 
p. 5-20. [Some 90 riddles, roughly grouped, chiefly on the basis of 
subject matter: Bible, nature, etc. An alphabetical list of solution 
words usually renders riddles most accessible for consultation. ] 

Guinn, Leon. Home remedies from Scurry county. TFSP 1938, XIV, 


268. 


Guinn, Leon. Note on frontier journalism. TFSP 1938, XIV, 268- 
269. [Tall tale from Scurry county. ] 


Halpert, Herbert. Some recorded American folksong. American music 
lover, Nov. 1936, II, no. 7, p. 196-200. [Ballads and folksongs on 
phonograph records. ] 


4—Folklore 
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Halpert, Herbert. The popular publication of folksongs. American music 
lover, Dec. 1936, II, no. 8, p. 247-248. 


Halpert, Herbert. Some American folksongs. American music lover, 
Jan. 1938, III, no. 9, p. 332-334. [Welcomes a cheap edition of Carl 
Sandburg’s American songbag, and comments on it. Even more au- 
thentic and cheaper, and therefore more effective in popularizing 
American folksongs, is Folk tunes from Mississippi, by A. P Hudson 
and G. Herzog, published by the National Service Bureau. Concludes 
with a criticism of M. E. Henry’s Bibliography for the study of 
American folksong. | 

Halpert, Herbert. American folksongs. American music lover, March 
1938, III, no. 11, p. 414-416. [General discussion, popularly presented 
and excellently illustrated. | 

Halpert, Herbert. African music. American music lover, March 1938, 
III, no. 11, p. 442. [Calls attention to a set of 6 Belgian Congo rec- 
ords, of primitive African music. ] 


Halpert, Herbert. Folksong and the dance, some notes, book reviews 
and records. American music lover, June 1938, IV, no. 2, p. 51-53. 


Halpert, Herbert. Federal theatre and folksong. SFQ 1938, II, 81-85. 
[The Federal theater project has a Folksong department “to assemble 
and make available to our projects and to the general public, col- 
lections of folksongs and other folklore, and to integrate this vital 
material with the American Dramatic Scene.” Scholars are invited 
to submit materials for publication. ] 

Hand, Wayland D. The Three Nephites in popular tradition. SFQ 
1938, II, 123-129. [On the American currency of legendary material 
of three of Christ’s Nephite disciples, who, according to the Book of 
Mormon, wished to continue their ministry until Christ’s return. ] 

Harbison, Katherine. In the great meadow and the lone prairie. SFQ 
1938, II, 149-156. [Words and music of 5 ballads: Lady and glove, 
When I was a young maid, and Old maid’s song, collected in Dan- 
ville, Kentucky, in 1933; The nightingale, collected in Hillsboro, 
Ohio, in 1935; and The good old man, collected in Chicago, Illinois, 
in 1938. ] 

Hart, Henry H. Seven hundred Chinese proverbs. Stanford univer- 
sity press, 1937. 83 p. 

Hauptmann, O. H. Spanish folklore from Tampa, Florida, No. IV: 


Superstitions. SFO 1938, II, 11-30. (About 200 superstitions are 
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given, in English, arranged alphabetically under keyword. Citations 
are given to the Handworterbuch d. d. Aberglaubens, also parallel 


references in the Journal of American folklore and the Archivos del 
folklore cubano. | 


Hayes, Francis C. The use of proverbs as titles and motives in the 


siglo de oro drama: Lope de Vega. Hispanic review 1938, VI, 305- 
323. 


Henderson, Joseph William. A study of ballad rhythm, with special 
reference to ballad music. Princeton university press, 1936. xii, 177 p. 


Hendren, J. W. An English source of “The trail to Mexico.”” TFSP 
1938, XIV, 270-279. [Endeavors to show this frontier ballad de- 
rives from the English “Early, early in the spring.” ] 


Henry, Mellinger Edward. Folksongs from the southern highlands. 
New York, J. J. Augustin, 1938 xv, 460 p. [Texts, often several 
variants, of 180 ballads and folksongs, 29 with Child numbers, 40 
with tunes, with a vivid introduction and illustrations, and excellent 
headnotes. Reviewed by A. P. Hudson in SFQ 1938, II, 175-177.] 


Herzog, George. Music in the thinking of the American Indians. Pea- 
body bulletin, May 1938, p. 1-5. [Though Indians have no musical 
theory, in our sense of the word, they have a good deal of interest 
in the special quality imparted to special types of song employed for 
different purposes, and they are very definite in their explanations of 
the origin and ultimate meaning of music. ] 


Herzog, George. The study of folksong in America. SFQ 1938, II, 


59-64. [Address at Chapel Hill meeting of Southeastern folklore 
assn, in 1938.] 


Horne, Dorothy Duerson. An inquiry into the musical background of 
the folksongs of the Southern mountains. TFSB 1938, IV, 70-81. 
[Brief consideration of various problems, influence of phonograph 
and radio, minstrel, gospel and Negro songs, with many illustrations. 
“The folk musician varies his tune, not because he can’t remember 
how he sang it last time, but because, in his way, he is an artist. and 
he elaborates or otherwise changes the tune to suit his mood, the occa- 
sion, or the words of subsequent stanzas.”’] 


Hudson, Arthur Palmer et al. Folktunes from Mississippi. Collected 
by A. P. Hudson. Edited by George Herzog. Assisted by Herbert 
Halpert. Second edition, with a preface by Ellen S. Woodward. 
Folksong research dept. National service bureau. Federal theatre 
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project. W. P. A. Publication 25. New York, Dec. 1937. xxii, 45 
p. [Words and music of 45 songs. Ist ed. appeared in July, 1937. ] 

Hudson, Arthur Palmer. To shake hands with death, MLN 1938, 
510-513. [ .. . with death, Hell, the world, time, ruin. Several 
examples are cited from English literature, but a search of collections 
of proverbial phrases yielded no variants. Anyone aware of folk cur- 
rency of any variant of this apparently proverbial phrase, kindly re- 
port it to Mr. Hudson, University of North Carolina. ] 

Hunter, J. Marvin. Roy Bean as coroner. TFSP 1938, XIV, 254-256, 
[Legend from Langtry, Texas. ] 

International association for European ethnology and folklore. Re- 
ports. Folk-liv 1938, II, 109-115. [Report of the meeting in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, July 14-21, 1937. Minutes of the executive commit- 
tee and general council. Proposals for making accessible texts of 
folktales preserved in archives. | 

Jackson, George Pullen. Stephen Foster's debt to American folksong. 
Musical quarterly 1936, XXII, 154-169. [An examination of 27 
Foster songs shows Mr. Jackson a large degree of influence from 
Keltic-English-American folk melodies, which, in early 19th century 
America, enjoyed wide currency, were commonly associated with re- 
ligious texts, and as such were recorded in singing school manuals. | 

Jackson, George Pullen. Spiritual folksongs of early America. New 
York, J. J. Augustin, 1937. x, 254 p. [Reviewed by Clifford P. 
Lyons in SFO 1938, II, 120-122. 

Kirkland, Edwin, and Neal, Mary. Popular ballads recorded in Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. SFQ 1938, II, 65-80. [13 ballads are discussed. 

Vords and music of 10 of these are given. | 

Klieger, A. Conn. Florentine life in the time of Dante. Marshall re- 
view (Marshall college publication society, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia) 1938, II, 3-8. [On the life and customs of Florentine folk 
in Dante's time, including a few proverbs, excerpted from a Floren- 
tine ms. in the Riccardiana Library, entitled Book of good examples 
and good manners, written by a 14th century Paolo, son of Messer 
Pace of Certaldo. | 

Korson, George Gershon. Minstrels of the mine patch; songs and stories 
of the anthracite industry. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
press, 1938. xii, 332 p. 

Krappe, Alexander Haggerty. \Waberlohe. Archiv fiir das Studium 

der neueren Sprachen 1937, CLXXII, 1-10. [A general comparative 
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folklore study of the motive of the wall of fire, which separates the 
land of the dead from the land of the living. See further Otto Loh- 
mann, !Vaberlohe als Marchenmotiv in the Archiv fiir das Studium 
der neueren Sprachen 1938, CLXXITI, 152-162.] 


Lee, D. D. Folklore of the Greeks in America. Folklore (London) 
1936, XLVII, 294-310. 


Lehmann-Nitsche, Robert. This renowned German folklorist died in 
Berlin at the age of 65 on April 9, 1938. For more than 20 years 
he was director of the department of anthropology of the Museum 
of LaPlata and professor in the University of La Plata and of the 
University of Buenos Aires. Many of his publications appeared in 
the Revista del Museo de La Plata. 

Lehman-Nitsche, Robert. K6nig Midas hat Eselohren. 
Ethnologie 1936, LX VIII, 281-303. 


Zeitschrift fiir 


Lewis, Gabe. Oldtime remedies from Madison county. TFSP 1938, 
XIV, 267-268. 

Library of Congress. Division of music. 1936-1937. From the re- 
port of the acting chief, Dr. Spivacke. Reprinted from the report 
of the Librarian of Congress for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, 
p. 138-158. Washington, U. S. Government printing office, 1938. 
16 p. [Includes 4 pages of report on the Archive of American folk- 
song, including Mr. Lomax’s collecting activities in North and South 
Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Texas, and those of his son, Alan, in Haiti. ] 

Liljeblad, Sven. Swedish folktale collections. The Gustavus Adolphus 
Academy edition of folktales. Folk-liv 1938, II, 77-102. [On the 
history and scope of this project, its classification system, and a de- 
tailed consideration of its source materials. | 

McDowell, L. L. Finding folkdances in Tennessee. TFSB 1938, IV, 
90-99. 

Mcllhenny, E. A. Trubble, brudder alligator, trouble. TFSP 1938, 
XIV, 135-144. [Negro animal tale from Louisiana. ] 

Neely, Charles, and Spargo, John Webster. Tales and songs of southern 
Illinois. Collected by C. Neely. Edited with a foreword by J. W. 
Spargo. Menasha, Wis., George Banta, 1938. xix, 270 p. [82 leg- 
ends and folktales, and 81 ballads and folksongs of various types, 
with some music, good notes and commentary.. Mr. Neely lived in 
the region, and collected for more than a dozen years. He died in 
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1937, but Mr. Spargo has edited his material most ably. An occa- 
sional note has been added by J. W. Ashton. The population of this 
region is predominantly American, settled from Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina and Virginia, of Scotch-Irish and English descent, 
with distinctly minority groups of French, Germans, Italians and 
Slavs. The cultural traditions are basically Southern. ] 

Negro folksongs in American folkmusic in Africa. Negro yearbook, 
1937-1938 (Tuskegee institute), 1937, p. 482-487. 

Opler, Morris Edward. Myths and tales of the Jicarilla Apache Indians, 
New York, 1938. xxii, 406 p. (Memoir 31 of the American folklore 
society. | 

Ortiz, Fernando. La ,religion en la poesia mulata. Estudios afro- 
cubanos 1937, I, 15-62. [Of general folklore interest. The author 
says, “Contrary to what occurs in the United States, the songs of the 
Negroes in Cuba are not predominantly religious.” ] 

Platter, Lynne Wooten. The toe wiggled. TSP 1938, XIV, 256-259, 
{Texas anecdote. | 

Pound, Louise. More “Joe Bowers” lore. SFQ 1938, II, 131-133. 
[On accounts of the composition of this “overlanders’ song.’’ ] 

Pounds, Jimmie. Hugo: the giant unkillable frog; and Paul Bunyan: 
oil man. TFSP 1938, XIV, 262-264. 

Prescott, R. T. Calls to animals. SFO 1937, II, 39-42. [Many calls 
to domestic animals current in Nebraska are described. ] 

Ransome, H. M. Sacred bee in ancient times and folklore. London, 
George Allen and Unwin, 1937. 

Ratchford, Fannie E. Legend making on the Concho. TESP 1938, 
XIV, 174-184. [Legends and traditions of the Concho river region, 
in Texas, notably those centered about Painted Bluff, the Ostrander 
house and the Kilpatricks. | 

Report of the third annual meeting of the Southeastern folklore society. 
SFQ 1938, II, 107-109. [Held April 1 and 2, 1938, at Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. | 

Rogers, E. G. Concerning the Nathan Bedford Forrest legend. TFSB 
1938, IV, 32-63. [A collection of various incidents related to the life 
of this Southern general of the Civil War. | 

Saintyves, P. Manuel de folklore. Paris, E. Nourry, 1936, vii, 218 p. 

[ Reviewed by Jan de Vries in Folk-liv 1938, Il, 133. This handbook 

is an introduction into the methodology of the science of folklore, 
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with some practical comments on the work of collecting folklore. It 
contains a description of the beginnings of the science in France, and 
its interests are predominantly French, though it is also of general 
significance. | 

Scharff, A. F. Marihuana: a story of its curse. TFSP 1938, XIV, 


225-233. [Aztec tradition of marihuana, Popocatepetl and Ixtlacci- 
huatl. } 


Schultes, Richard Evans. The appeal of peyote (Lophophora Williamsii) 
as a medicine. American anthropologist 1938, n. s. XL, 698-715. 
[Stresses the medicinal use as fundamental of this plant which plays 
such an important part in the folklore of the American Indian. ] 


Shankle, George Earlie. American nicknames. New York, H. W. 
Wilson, 1937. vi, 599 p. [Reviewed by Norman E. Eliason in SFQ 
1938, II, 119-120. ] 

Shumard, Malnor. Mexican folk escapades and tales. TFSP 1938, 
XIV, 234-240. |The 4 devils of the Guadalupe. The sign of the 
cross. The nannygoat treasure. The stranger. Narratives in Eng- 
lish of Mexicans in Kendall county, Texas. ] 

Simmons, Frank, The wart doctor. TFSP 1938, XIV, 192-194. [Texas 
beliefs. | 

Smith, Mrs. L. G. A true story of buried gold. TIFSP 1938, XIV, 259- 
261. [From Wise county, Texas. ] 

Smith, Reed, and Rufty, Hilton. American anthology of Old World 
ballads. New York, J. Fischer and Bro., 1937. xxxii, 70 p. [Re- 
viewed by John Powell in SFO 1938 IT, 111-118.} 

Spargo, John Webster. Une spéculation sur l’origine de la “selle des 
ribaudes."" Etude comparative de folklore juridique. Travaux du 
ler congrés international de folklore, tenu a Paris, du 23 au 28 aoitt, 
1937. Publications du départment et du musée national des arts et 
traditions populaires, Tours, 1938, p. 191-196. [On the old English 
custom of the ducking stool for scolding women and its European 
variants. | 

Spivacke, Harold. The archive of American folksong in the Library 
of Congress. SFQ 1938, II, 31-35. 

Storm, Dan. The little animals of Mexico. TFSP 1938, XIV. 8-35. 
[The coyote, the doves and the dogs. The coyote and Juan’s maguey. 
Mr. Coyote and the two sheep. Senor Coyote acts as judge. Judg- 
ing between lions. Seftor Coyote and Sefior Fox. Paisano saves 
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rabbit from rattlesnake. Texts of these tales are in English. It is 
not said where they were gathered, hence they are of little use to the 
folklorist. ] 


Taylor, Archer. Problems in the study of riddles. SFQ 1938, II, 1-9. 
[These problems fall under 3 heads: (1) collections, (2) description 
of stylistic peculiarities, (3) history of origins and use. Many par- 
ticular problems are indicated. ] 

Taylor, Archer. A seventeenth-century collection of Biblical riddles. 
Giessener Beitrage zur deutschen Philologie 1938, LX, 239-249. [A 
collection of 37 riddles in German, preserved on a broadside in the 
library of the University of Basel (Theol. Conv. 55, no. 10), with- 
out date or place of publication, but judged by Taylor to be of the 
17th century, and to depend for its subject matter on some medieval 
encyclopedic work. Excellent comparative notes are appended. | 

Taylor, Archer. A collection of Swedish legal riddles. Zeitschrift fiir 
Volkskunde 1936-1937 [pub. 1938], VIII, 179-184. [Gives Swedish 
text of 16 riddles and notes. They are typical medieval legal ques- 
tions, found in a ms. of the Stadslag at Stockholm, written in 1648 by 
Samuel Andreae Smalssen. | 

Taylor, George C. The miller and the Devil. TFSP 1938, XIV, 251- 
252. [A folktale from Columbia, South Carolina. ] 

Tennessee folklore society. Fifth annual meeting, held at Baxter sem- 
inary, Baxter, Tennessee, on Nov. 5, 1938. A report of this meeting 
is to be found in TFSB 1938, IV, 87-89. 

Thompson, Stith. Purpose and importance of an index of types and 
motifs. Folk-liv 1938, II, 103-108. [A fundamental consideration 
of the problems of classification of the narrative portions of world 
folklore. | 

Thompson, Stith. Folktale collecting in Ireland. SFO 1938, II, 53-58. 
[Tells of his personal observation of the work of the Irish Folklore 
Commission, escorted by Mr. Seamus O’Duilearga. This Commis- 
sion has 8 fulltime collectors in the field. [diphone records are made, 
transcribed, and material is arranged according to the Aarne-Thomp- 
son classification. Already the Dublin archives have nearly 400,000 
pages of stories, an estimated tenth of available material, practically 
all in Gaelic, though there are many shannechas (tale tellers) in Eng- 
lish speaking Ireland also. Some of the best shannechas are living 
in America, and many still speak Gaelic. ] 
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Trowbridge, Mary Luella. Folklore in the Scriptores historiae Au- 
gustae. Classical philology 1938, XXXIII, 69-88. [A classified list 
of folklore elements in this work. ] 

Tsanoff, Radoslav A. Philosophy in folklore. TFSP 1938, XIV, 
145-154. 

Whiting, B. J. The Devil and Hell in current English literary idiom. 
Harvard studies and notes in philology and literature 1938, XX, 201- 
247. [78 types of expressions concerning the Devil, 76 concerning 
Hell, and 15 using indirect, ‘‘conscience-easing”’ designations of these 
terms. Many of these expressions are proverbs, proverbial phrases 
or comparisons. | 

Whiting, B. J. Proverbs in the earlier English drama with illustra- 
tions from contemporary French plays. Cambridge 1938. xx, 505 p. 
(Harvard studies in comparative literature, 14.) 

Wright, A. R. British calendar customs. England, vol. I: Movable 
festivals. London, William Glaisher, 1936. 212 p. 

Yelvington, H. Ghost lore. San Antonio, Texas, Naylor, 1936. 158 p. 

Zingg, Robert M. Christmasing with the Tarahumaras. TFSP 1938, 
XIV, 207-224. [In Chihuahua, Mexico. ] 








The Southeastern Folklore Society meets this year March 31 
and April 1, with the University of Tennessee at Knoxville, 
Tenn. An interesting and varied program is being prepared, 
and advance notices point to a large and enthusiastic meeting. 
Inquiries and suggestions should be addressed to any of the 
officers of the society. 

Reed Smith, President, University of S. C., 
Columbia, S. C. 

E. C. Kirkland, Vice-President, 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

R. C. Grumman, Secretary-Treasurer, 
University of N. C., 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 



































BOOK REVIEWS 


Minstrels of the Mine Patch: Songs and stories of the Anthracite In- 
dustry, by George Korson. University of Pennsylvania Press, 1938. 


The first edition of Mr. Korson’s songs and ballads of the anthra- 
cite Industry, a small volume including forty or more pieces, appeared in 
1927. It attracted considerable attention as opening up a new field to 
folklorists and rescuing to remembrance an interesting phase of Ameri- 
can social history, namely life in ‘he hard coal fields of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Korson’s new work, his Minstreis the Mine Patch, was issued 
more than ten years later, after the old edition, for which calls still came 
in, was exhausted. It includes more songs and supplies legends, folk 
tales, mining superstitions, the biographical sketches of more than a 
dozen popular minstrels of the anthracite region, and a useful glossary 
of anthracite technical and colloquial terms. Mr. Korson began his 
collection as a young newspaper man working in the Schuylkill valley. 
He was curious to learn whether there existed miners’ songs parallel to 
those of loggers, sailors, and cowboys. His success in getting material 
together after long effort, and the recognition given his first volume stim- 
ulated him to continue his researches. His present work, which records 
pretty fully the songs and lore of the miner’s life, resulted. 

Mr. Korson writes in pleasant popular fashion of the circumstances 
under which the songs were composed, their authors, and the events 
associated with them. He brings to life for his readers the activities 
of the villages and “patches” from which they emerged. A “patch,” 
it seems, is the cluster of shacks built close to a “breaker,” the building 
in which anthracite is prepared for market. Most of the material that 
he chronicles came into existence in the later decades of the nineteenth 
century, or the early decades of the present century. He derived it 
from personal observation and interviews, and he makes acknowledg- 
ments of assistance to many outsiders, such as librarians, mining of- 
‘ficials, and helpful friends. 

Many of the mine workers of the last decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were Irish immigrants, and the patterns of the songs and the tunes 
to which they were sung suggest to the folklorist their predominantly 
Irish emergence. Of especial interest are the pictures presented of old- 
time gatherings. In those days all classes of mine workers would as- 
semble on the green of a summer evening for spontaneous participation 
in whatever activities went on. The workers and their families sang 
together, played folk games, listened to story tellers, and danced. Other 
places and occasions for singing were barrooms to which both men and 
women came, the mines during a lull in work, the porch in front of a 
main store, or even wakes. ‘he singers of traditional ballads sang with- 
out pausing between verses, and they rather disliked accompaniment, 
though the guitar was sometimes used. The decades of the greatest 
vogue of singing and improvising for the mining communities were, as 

[59] 
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already said, those of the last half of the nineteenth century and the early 
years of the twentieth. The verses put together by the miners, many 
of them quite illiterate, were of the usual shifting transient fragmentary 
type, concerned with the close at hand. Typical are— 


Hullabaloo, hullabaloo, 
Two hundred cars will do. 


Hoist away every day, 
Clean the coal and make it pay. 


In Freeland so frisky 
They sell icecream and whiskey. 


The longer pieces such as “At Paddy Mayock’s Ball” or “The Driver 
Boys of Wadesville Shift’ came from experienced bards. [very mine 
disaster, strike, or conspicuous happening stimulated vocal expression. 
Mr. Korson’s songs and stray bits of songs preserve the feelings, hopes, 
rebellions, griefs, and humor of the mine workers. Circulation came 
chiefly through strolling troubadours of the valley, entertainers who 
stopped their mining and wandered about singing and reciting folk tales, 
anecdotes and legends. Some of the best known of such entertainers are 
chronicled in an Appendix. Life in the mine patch was hard and meager. 
There were privations, but Mr. Korson found that old timers talked of 
it without bitterness and even with nostalgia. As elsewhere, automo- 
biles and newspapers, the phonograph, radio and moving pictures, and 
the growth of popular education have curtailed the growth and preserva- 
tion of lore. It is no longer necessary for the miners and their families 
to provide self-entertainment. But for Mr. Korson’s interest and dil- 
igence the old life might have gone down into oblivion unrecorded. 


a ; ie LouIseE Pounp. 
University of Nebraska. 


Folk-Songs of America, by Robert W. Gordon. Issued by the Folk- 
Song and Folklore Department, National Service Bureau, W. P. A., 
Federal Theatre Project, No. 73, S., December, 1938, 110 pages. 
25 cents. 

Folk-Songs of America is the second valuable contribution that the 
Folk-Song and Folklore Department of the Federal Theatre Project 
under the supervision of Herbert Halpert has recently made to the 
American field. The first was the music of the songs and ballads of 
A. P. Hudson's Folksongs of Mississippi and Their Background. <A 
third that is now being arranged for is a collection of the articles and 
monographs of the late distinguished scholar and collector of folksong, 
Phillips Barry of Massachusetts. 

The present book is a reprint of the series of fifteen article by Robert 
W. Gordon that appeared in the New York Times Sunday Magazine, 
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1927-1928. This series attracted much favorable comment at the time, 
and it is most fortunate to have them now made available in a single 
publication at a nominal price. 

Probably the chief value of folk-Songs of America is its breadth and 
scope. No single section is exhaustive, and could not be in the nature 
of the case. Together, however, they cover the field in a most inter- 
esting and informative fashion. No better introduction to American 
folk song can be found than the introductory article of this series, to- 
gether with the opening page or so of each of the succeeding fourteen 
sections dealing with the various kinds and types of folk song. To 
glance through these articles and to survey the table of contents of Carl 
Sandburg’s American Songbag’ and of John A. and Alan Lomax’s 
American Ballads and Folk Songs,’ is to realize the force of the author’s 
statement in the second paragraph of his introduction: “Of folk-song 
alone, America has a body perhaps greater in extent than that possessed 
by any other nation, and certainly unsurpassed in interest and in variety 
of types.” 

The method of presentation that is followed throughout Folk-Songs 
of America is the clear and convenient one of first defining and explain- 
ing each variety of folk song, then giving one full text of a typical ex- 
ample, and closing with various other incomplete texts and illustrations. 
In this way the wide field of American folk song is adequately covered. 
The following varieties are presented, the titles in parentheses being those 
of the full texts given as illustrations; Mountain Songs (“Black Jack 
Davy”), Negro Work Songs (“John Henry’s Hammer Song”), Negro 
Spirituals (“Twelve Blessings of Sister Mary”), Negro Shouts (“Baby 
Born Today’), Negro Chants (“Oh, Old Man Satan’), Outlaw 
Songs (“John Hardy” and “Frankie and Albert’), Jailhouse Songs 
(“Alice Moore”), Lumberjack Songs (‘Young Monro,” better known 
as “The Jam at Gerry’s Rock”), Old Ballads (“Edward”), Fiddle Songs 
(“Short’nin’ Bread’), Banjo Songs (Honey, Where You Been So 
Long?”’), Nursery Songs (“Old Gray Goose’ and “Frog Went 
A-Courtin’”), Songs of Pioneers, Cowboy Songs (“Old Chisholm 
Trail”). 

To quote adequately from Mr. Gordon’s book is of .course impos- 
sible in such a brief review. Several items of interest, however, should 
be called attention to. The author's definition of that puzzling and much 
misused term “folk song’’ turns upon oral transmission as its essential 
characteristic, and runs as follows: “lolk-song is a body of song in 
the possession of the people, passed on by them often for generations 
by word of mouth, from singer to singer, not learned from books or 
from print. It is to be found best among those who are most illiterate 
and who live in remote and isolated districts. Only by accident does it 
come to the notice of the scholar or to the world at large. 


* Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1927. 
* The Macmillan Company, 1934. 
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“Folk-song is not the product of an author. An author may have 
composed it, but it is not his; he is merely an incident, unimportant and 
soon forgotten. It is, in fact, no more the property of the author than 
is the oak the exclusive property of the soil and water in which it chanced 
to grow. Soil and water were necessary, but the acorn would have de- 
veloped into much the same tree with other soil and other water. So with 
the song. Some author was necessary, but almost any one would have 
served equally well. There would have been little appreciable difference 
in the resulting product.” (Page 3.) 

Among the high lights of the introductions and backgrounds to the 
various types of songs and the environments that produced them several 
deserve special praise. First is the authentic, sympathetic sketch of the 
mountain traditions and social heritage of the hill folk in Section II, 
“Some Mountain Songs from North Carolina,” pages 6 and 7. 

Likewise Section IV, “Negro Spirituals from Georgia,” pages 20 to 
21, contains an excellent first-hand description of the way spirituals are 
actually and authentically sung in small, unsophisticated Negro churches. 
This treatment should be of especial interest to all who have never heard 
the unspoiled and uncommercialized spirituals in their native surround- 
ings but who have had to rely on talking-machine recordings (some 
of which, by the way, are excellent) or on a Negro quartet in dress suits 
singing on the concert stage. 


Also of equal significance with Section IV is Section V on “Negro 
‘Shouts.””’ This significance does not come from the fact that this 
peculiar form of primitive Negro religious activity possesses either lit- 
erary or musical importance but because the word “Shout” has led to a 
wide misunderstanding of its true nature. As the author accurately 
states: “The word has no reference to shouting in the ordinary sense. 
Technically the Negro ‘shout’ is a peculiar combination of singing com- 
bined with a rhythmic shuffling dance, a ‘holy dance’ as it is sometimes 
called. No song, no matter how boisterous is sufficient; the shuffling 
about in a circle is the prime essential. .... Woe to the member who for- 
gets and ‘crosses feet.’ That would be dancing, and would result in a 
summons before the conference on next communion Sunday and a severe 
warning if not a temporary expulsion from the church.” (Page 27.) 

In Section X, which deals with “The Old Ballads,” occurs an ex- 
ceptionally interesting example of characteristic textual corruption or 
word change due to the uncertain processes of oral transmission. The 
word is “gagillion,” in the ballad “Edward.” 


“What is that on your sword so red 
Dear son, pray tell unto me.” 
“Tt is the blood of a gagillion. 
O mother pity me! 
It is the blood of a gagillion. 
O mother pity me!” 
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“This word puzzled me a good deal,” explains the author, “until another 
singer gave it as ‘guinea gray hound.’ Originally it must have been 
‘suid greyhound.’ ” 

The most difficult problem that Mr. Gordon had to solve was to 
formulate a logical classification of his wide and indeterminate field. 
This is a most slippery and subtle job, as anyone knows who has tried it. 
In this connection it is interesting to compare with his fourteen divisions 
those suggested by Carl Sandburg and the Lomaxes in their collections 
referred to in the third paragraph of this review. 

The less essential of Mr. Gordon’s divisions (using “essential’’ in 
its logical sense) are probably the following: Mountain Songs, a divi- 
sion which cuts across both Old Ballads, Fiddle Songs and Banjo Songs; 
Negro Chants, the outlines of which are interesting but shadowy; Banjo 
Songs and Fiddle Songs, which keep merging into each other, depend- 
ing mainly upon whether the singer plays a banjo or a fiddle, and which 
likewise include some outlaw, jailbird, and nursery songs; Nursery 
Songs; and Pioneer Songs. 


Among Nursery Songs, for example, is placed “The Scolding Wife” 
page 89). This is an excellent text of the humorous old traditional 
ballad, Child 277, “The Wife Wrapt in Wether’s Skin.” The author 
was of course aware of this, but placed his particular version among nur- 
sery songs—by virtue of its destination—rather than among traditional 
ballads—by virtue of its origin and history. 

When all is said and done, however, Mr. Gordon’s classification is 
as satisfactory and convenient as is possible under the circumstances. 
It is hard to subdivide the morning mist or to pigeonhole the sands of 
the seashore. 

The only regret a reader feels when finishing Folk-Songs of America 
is the lack of music. Mr. Gordon’s unusual ability in this direction and 
the number and excellence of his musical recordings are alike known to 
his friends and admirers. It is to be strongly hoped that in the near 
future he will make available to the public the varied riches of his val- 
uable collections of folk melodies. 

REED SMITH. 
University of Nebraska. 
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